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Dv the br hat will bless it no more, 
liv the cra like boats on the shore 
And that fashioned rth with a flare to the jamb, 
\n throat full of midnight to swallow the flame, 
Anda l witch's long Ue 
In the v 1 ed tire | zon 
And brace of tough fire vrs, their feet in the coals, 
[ooking out from beneath the broad volume that rol 
Like the st of sunset in glory and gold 
That he ) } ’ ’ ! could ever have told 
\h, the Arcti ld hearts are alive that remember 
All th splend 1 fire n the perished Decembe 
And the flicke nd flash of the musketry rattle 
\W he he hemlock and birch blazed away in sham battle, 
And the sturdic rlow of the hickory bank, 
Reinforced with ro maple in front and in flank, 
When the surg Ned up and the rubies dropped down, 
Like the gems that are struck from a conquered king's crown, 
rill the rush - bottomed chairs falling back in good order, 
As the le lush apart in a wild rose rdet 
n the cider mi song 

ind Greenings went circling along, 

of hands and the whisper aside, 

t survived it when Paradise died! 
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i 1) maa to hold a 


s was the most natural 


( for those thoughtful 


veral nel rhboring 


with bells obtained 


| > but the wise old 

d, “* Sense is better than 

Wot the coveted bell 
1] 


number of 
ither and boards 
sv pas board, but 
whos solemn look 
thful minds with such 
that even to this hour it 
1 peared 
ary, with plentiful 


fil three lions 


tl I two are the 


d Dr. Emmons 
od Doctor is dead 


s; but among the old 


ounger peopk 
t ical Numa 
t tral fi pa 
d his place in 
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eir National 
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h Arme 
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in this, his first and o1 parish, wax 
greater and louder, and becar 
mighty “ Son of Th ler ind a De 


tor of Divinity besides, his little flo 


came to feel under uch bl tol 
him for being such ; t man. al 
bringing such distinction to t 1 tor 
that he became a ver pl ( ind 
tocrat among them; while the, 
fond and loyal subjects, made it a ] 
of their religion to be ‘ 

and fight for anything he might ch 
to say. Thus it was | t. fre { 
very smallness of his pa ] th 
theology came to be the tandard 

the country round: and ( 
mained for two whol rat 

In thes lattet davs, wh 

have grown so dainty in « 

refreshi “lo t 

digestion of tl 

H« ask dnoq 

sake cl dc mas { ( " } 
would ch rke your <« 

could b with l 

wink If ath \ 

bh ( vit 

it m rht ost ( ! 
] taught hi 
\\ be to 

he students f 

a to take |! ! 

ot mus faith f 
Calvin id the | ) 
from 

On luch ‘ 
runs SLUG t I It l \ 

1 text of Scriptur 
troubled } for 
ct ild n nN ike 
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Your mal 1) 

sharply, sfter 
sented let n ve \ ‘ 
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Among his favorit Lo} , s 
course was “ The Secret Will of G 
It appears from his n w pub 
lished n several thick \ ! that 


the Governor of the | had 


wills, separate and « 
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His soverei which He kept 


entirely to Himself 


rl pleast re, 


t 


Concerning this 


Will,” Di 


well n 


*yecret 
Emmons was doubtless as 
his time, for he 
that 

had 
} 


been provided enough for all sinners 


formed as any man of 
explained to his admiring hearers, 
while it was true that ion 


‘determined to 


vet God had secretly 

, , 
apply it only to a part 1 quote the 
words as he fixed them in the creed of 


his church, and as they actually stood 


for nearly a hundred years 


Another invention in theology, which 
had a considerable run, was the duty 
of being “ willing to be damned.” O 
this point the vood Doctor was 
pecially clear 

\ccording to him 1O ~pers Wis 


willing to be lost if it should tw 
mut that he was not of the number of 
the « t This ] h state of u he 
professed himself to have atta ned ina 
vith this doctrine h kept the holy am 
bition of his people continually on th 
stretch, though | have never heard that 


He was, however, more successful at 
other points—as, for instance, that all 
the descendants of those sinners 
kden wet personally cuilty of then 
sin; for one of his admirers used t 
declare the doctrine sound and whole- 


some, “for,” said he, ‘I feel myself 
: 


\dam every di 


suilty of the sin of 


Some queer people said it was a 


he should waste so much 
he had so much 


pe nitence on 


ise for it in other directions. However, 
that is a matter which but faintly con 
erns us in this history, though the 
experience of that highly orthodox in 


not have been so very 


s frequently easier to 


may 


repent of the sins of others than of ou 


own 
The manners of the great Doctor 
were as stern as his theology He was 
rave and courtly towards his equals 


did not know of 
his parishioners 


veriors, he iny ; but 


interiors 


to his 


TORS JULY 
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he was stern and almost torbidding. 
Being accosted by one of them with a 
cheerful ‘Good morning,” as he was 
riding out to take the air, he did not 
deign a look at such impertinence, but 
‘rowl a out this lum reply “1 do 
not wish my > ople O spt ik to men 
the road 


I have he 


ifternoon as he was goin home from 


school he saw the Doctor riding to 
wards him, at which he became so 
amazed that he rushed over the fen 
nto the woods, and climbed up into a 
tree, till the mighty man on his little ol 
horse was wel it of sight in th op 
posit adurectio ind hen h stol 
softly dow di way home as fast 
s ever he coulk 

It was fearf thine to rouse th 
vrath of this good man, as certain light 
minded people l the choir found out 
ne Sunday to their shame and sorrow 
On that mem ib da\ | oO" 

lous man of mu I ent fh bass 
\ to church d when wu Docto 
rose to read the hymn, there arose als¢ 

faint sound of tuning the viol. Th 
minist stopped short and_ listened 
Che tuner ventured on a ider scrap 
then, as th wful truth shed throug! 
t] od man’s mind, he shut up 
hyvmn-book and Bibl with a slap 
st ad his three - cor ed ha rushed 


out of the | 
down to th 
the 


a testimony 


house in six long li 


unmistakable of the church 


nes 


meeting 


soing habits of the people of this on 
thodox tow! lo that safe retreat h 
was at length pursued by his two trem 
bling deacons; but the Doctor ha 
already mounted his horse t o home 
and it was only with the utmost humil 


itvanda pled e of better manner mn 
future, that he was at length persuaded 
to enter again the sanctuary whos 
holy air had been disturbed by such 
unsanctified vibrations 


Addison, somebod\ 


else, has said, * Li and art 


is long,’ a statement emi 


this case, for the art of playing psalm 
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tunes ¢ the Diuss-Viel Was, In the end Carry the salary to the minister on a 
too long and too strong, eve for Dt certain day. But a new treasurer hav 
kemmons, tor I can remen ber the dol ing been ele¢ ed, he thought to try 
ful moans of that SLI bas ol new plan, al ad make the Doctor com 
which ! bovhoo« i lo ifter his money pay-day passed 
stablished S the sings nd no sign of s treasurer did 
its, and which, for h ki he minister s morning 
, t} nto this day e that fi tionars is tting at 
The D - used De puri breakfast face of the Doctor sud 
, , { ” Is of the denly ippeared 1 the doorwa\ | did 
news. Mine \ paid; fo ot see vou at my house vesterday,” h 
hose old-t | people had ‘ said, and with mother word disap 
of the « cust which mod reared a brupt is can And 
ern parishes so mes draw » tl so the n lan r wel nto opel 
aetrim tol ei \ $ Of Ol ( on, tor th man ot monevs was lad 
ia t bliged to pay t] »vathei ip | s books nd his funds 
promises sum for preach ma pray d haste il the Doct lt 
I ind that he time when pay hi his d sas atorcum 
d st as th . felt oblived 1 There was a littl of | ists 
pav tor his « dl Wwoor l ne ( corn war aye \\ wh ( 
rl y was not large—s roximity sorely vexed the Doctor 
wl ibo to ndread doa ( ina | at vVlomy\ ! ( 
th od 3 ed comfortably fath IN | dl tre s: doi 
for he was bl a th prudent wile tet ul Baptist ] ) 
two or tl of them, if I am ne p out 
ike ‘ l sid » ] hac ‘ ' i th 1 oe | i ul 
farm a i« h l ) ma ) ppea ] e b ] | | rs 
wh ] | I i fer ! rl ) \ fev { these | dox pl 
Ss l pret | v] n stream 
i Ss al »> ih ha l I px r to tk r ¢ 1 mn ne 
history sa hat tl oO ne vell dx ey thrive 
Doctor did his farming by oxy, fo pite of ( f the Doct 
he could not be persuades labo Ipit, onl ile anc half aw 
l | »much mo did they make out of 
a >I h ul l cl ch of the t ail ora 
ird \ k It is ever s | partly in envy and | \ 
! he dic th I est, their | hamlet cai to be 
d to sit dow know! Por vy Lan 
pon a sn ind very ¢ ked to How th OOK tor preaches 
steady it while the 1 nwitt i hose worldly 1 | : Witl 
should sp t into ra b ( Was hat unansw ible | c did he show 
his expericl hat he never could bk } peopl ] : » were doubt 
nduced to t it ava () w hie i | obates trot ill nity ne 
black thunder-storm w rolling up in that nothin human cha ter could 
the west and threat o spoil his n any wise affect the se ind sover 
hay, he did take up the pitch - fork for eign will of heaven Sin was of Gow 
t minute or two, but di | laid it ist as mucl hteor 2 uid 
aowl un and W t ca back t ind sinners were t Ss uscl | for pu 
his study vil | little crop to th poses of dest: on as the righteous 
hances of the rain were for purposes of salvation; and 
It had been the custom of the old then he would wind up his discours« 


parish treasurer, for many ar, to with this formula lf the foregoing 














THE: 


to carry out, in full, the purpose which 


had dwelt solong in his mind. Heisan 
yid man now, and his thoughts are 
turning toward the grave, as you may 
know by that splendid mausoleum 
building in the village graveyard, on 
whose granite portal you may read the 


une of him who soon must enter 
DEAN. 


Dut he is rearing for himself anothei 
monument, more costly and imposing 
On another tield of the old Emmons 
Farm, near the church already built, 
ises a majestic hall of learning, to be 
called the Dean Academy, and to be 
forever under the control of the Uni 
versalists of the State of Massachusetts. 
It is to be a stronghold of that very 
faith on whose account his name and 
family had been despised; it is to stamp 
its character on this old Puritan town 
nd county, its President is to live in 
the very house, and use the very same 
room for his study, in which the great 
wthodox Dr. Emmons lived and toiled 
\nd lest there should bea break som 

n the chain, the whole of the 
doctor's little farm is given to the 
Academy to help maintain it; ampl 
moneys are added for its endowment 
the new church on the hill is given to 

, In case it should ever be neg 
ted, And having thus triumphed 
OVE the house and heritags of his 

cat orthodox enemy, and ivenyed, 


uf rlit © to his ow, the broken heart 
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which the hard faith of her father and 
the hard doubts of her lover had 
crushed to death between them, the 
venerable Dr. Oliver Dean was laid in 
his own new tomb. 

Che grand Academy was almost fin- 
ished. Its fame had already filled the 
whole region round about. ‘To some it 
was a grand Ze Deum in brick and 
stone to that God who only-threatens 
His children, but does not mean to 
punish them; to others it was a sacri- 
lege, almost a blasphemy; and the old 
men of the village, as they passed the 
little farm of their dead minister, shook 
their gray heads and wondered whether 
he would not come back from heaven 
to drive his ancient enemies away 

One morning so they tell the story 

when the great building was closed 
and empty, all of a sudden, flames 
burst out from its windows, and, like a 
helpless thing, it fell upon itself, a mass 
of ruins, before the fright ned villavers 
could rally for its salvation. 

Over those blackened ruins a new 
\cademy is rising, no less beautiful 
than the first, though some of the am 
ple moneys of its endowment hav: 
passed into brick and mortar; and as 
the grim purpose of its dead patron is 
pushing up again, the superstitious 
people shake their heads, as if the bat 
tle of the dead giants still were raging, 
and sadly ask themselves: Which of 
the two Doctors will finally win? 
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HOW ROESSEL’S GULCH 
THEN one stands breathless 
waiting a man’s next words 
and that man a doctor—the pause 
that precedes the professional opinion 


s at best uncomfortable. For the mo 


ment he seems to hold the to - be - o1 
not-to-be in his autocratic hands. 
The Doctor 


the tire before he spoke 


hesitated, and punched 


‘Give up work—leave this climate,’ 


he said at last, “and you have a 


chance; otherwise—"* the Doctor shrug 
sed his. broad shoulders, and left his 
sentence unfinished, 
be frank,’ 


self out 


‘] promised to 
he added, is he bowed him 

‘Give up work,’ to a person who has 
no other means of subsistence ; ‘leave 
this climate,” to one who has neither 


money nor friends —-and that one a 
woman ! 

She sat with a dull ache at the heart 
ind looked into the fire, silent and pale. 
One or two tears fell on her cheek ; she 
mpatiently wiped them away k:vi- 
dently she had not got beyond pitying 
herself, much as she had already suffe 


ed. Her chief characteristic was pride, 


though she christened it self respect, 
and plumed herself much upon it. 
She considered that she had _ fallen 


from her proper sphere ; but there wer 


those who believed she had risen to it 
For three vears she had been self-sup 
porting, and in that time she had lost 
ali her nearest kin. Though rich in 
uncles, aunts and cousins, she was poor 
With the change in he 


cold, 


stately, and somewhat unapproachable, 


in friends. 


circumstances, she had becom« 
when she thought herself to be properly 
dignified and decently reserved. To 
meet familiar faces, and listen to the 
latest gaieties or the last bit of gossip, 
when it chanced to filter its way down 
inflicted a pang that had 


than 


to her leve l, 


its origin in weakness rather 


- 


HOW ROESSEL'’S GULCH PANNED 


OUT. 17 


PANNED OUT 


She would fight it out on 
this line, she told herself, though there 
was more obstinacy than courage in 
still no had yet 
opened for .a masterly retreat. She 
was young yet, and had always been 
It seemed hard to 


strength. 


the resolution ; way 


strong and healthy. 
give up the battle now ; especially hard 
to linger on for months, perhaps years, 
under the curious though pitying eyes 
of mere acquaintances. Like a wounded 
animal, she longed to crawl away out 
of the sight of her kind to die — if dic 

she must. 
A shaded light burned on the tabk 
scattered about wer 


beside her, and 


letters bearing a variety of different 
pretty 
little © 


- written letters, stamped 


post - marks, suggestive of a 


wide correspondence. From a 
pile ot newly 
ready for the morning's post, she took 
“Mr. Miles McGrath, 
Central City, Colorado.” She broke 


the seal and read it slowly and thought 


one addre ssed 


fully to the end. ‘The letter was signed 
Helen Winchester, and was her reply 
She drop 
ped it in among the red coals, and 
watched it until the 
ind floated up the chimney ; 
slid down to the floor, and burying he: 


to a proposal of marriage. 


white ashes ros¢ 
then sh« 
face in the rug, cried bitterly cried 
because she had determined to accept 
Mr. McGrath's offer 


Had she possessed a tritle less pride, 


instead of reject 
or a little more nobility of character, 
such a solution of her difficulties would 
never have occurred to her. If the post 

man on his rounds that day had not for 

gotten to call for mail,the question would 
have been settled beyond recall. But 
we are not always delivered from tempt 

ation. To say that in her selfishness it 
never occurred to her to think of a pos 


sible wrong against Mr. McGrath in 
such an acceptance of his proposal, 
would perhaps be unjust. But he 
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va rtainly a secondary considera- 
tion: and Helen Winchester doubtless 
thought such a decision on her part, 


whatever the cause, could not but be 
McGrath's good fortune 
bable that he,in his infatuation, would 
have agreed with her. Helen Winches 
Miles McGrath had met th: 


a little lowa town. 


and it is pro- 


ter and 
previous summer in 
She was on a visit West for her health ; 
he had gone East to look after a legac y. 
Che acquaintance then begun had, on 
his part, ripened into love ; on hers had 
faded into half forgetfulness. The idea 
of a possible marriage between “herself 
ind McGrath had never even occurred 
to her; and sucha marriage would not 
have been possible to her under any 


It would 


mut the given circumstances. 
be cutting loose of old ties old asso- 
ciations entering almost a new state 


of existence. She felt that in it she 


might lose her identity. 

before she slept that night, the lettet 
was written, though it proved a sorry 
stated the 
facts in the case, and left the matter in 
hands. Of 


illness was 


task. 


She conscientiously 


his own course he was in 
an additional 


rhe 


lack of warmth in her letter he ascribed 


raptures; het 


ncentive to care and tenderness. 


Your young and 


to girlish diffidence. 
inexperienced men always lay a g 
deal to the score of feminine shy- 
ness, where they themselves are con 
cerned, 

It was now ge tting into autumn, and 
if Helen Winchester was to go West 
that winter with safety, but little time 
must be lost. Before she could bring 
herself to think at all dec idedly on the 
subject, her Western lover wrote, with 
that he 


within two 


characteristik 
in New 


impetuosity, 
York 


insist on 


should be 
weeks, and should 
back with him. 


carrying 
her She began to feel 


herself growing daily weaker and less 


fitted to perform the work committed toe 
Her private pupils, one 


her charge. 


after another, she had been forced to 
give up; but she still clung to herregular 
hours at the Conservatory of Music, as 


the only thing that stood between her- 
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selfand want. It required a certain kind 
of heroism to keep up to a degree the 
appearance of health and cheerfulness ; 
of this sort she was capable. As _ the 
days went on, she found herself specu- 
lating as though it were not a matter 
ether this marriags 
But it had 
indiffer 


of volition as to wl 
take 


come to be almost 


would really 


place. 
a matter of 


ence ; physical suffering swallowed up 


what capacity she had left for feeling 
Sometimes when she looked at herseli 


in the glass, and noted the hectic colon 
in her cheeks, and the dark circles un 


der her eves, she would laugh with a 


hasth and ask herself 


whethet 


sort of humor, 


t were not wiser to prepare for 


a funeral rather than a wedding She 


procured some medical works, and had 
all her probable and possible symptoms 


by heart; she counted her own pulse 


timed her breathing ; in short, she did 
everything that it was possible to do to 
augment the disease, and to cut off what 
little‘ probability there was of recovery. 
Unnatural as it may seem, she had 


made no confident. As a girl she , 
through every little ill, always sobbed her 


her 


But that mother no longer 
] 
l 


heart out on mother's shoulder. 


liste ned, oO 


dno longer answe 


it she listens a, cou 


to the cry of her child; and the hard- 


ness or indifference of those to whom 
she was bound by ties of blood, had 
effectually dried up the fountains of 
sympathy and tenderness. She stood 


alone, sick, destitute, bereaved; yet she 


stood erect, her pride unhumbled, her 
spirit as unbroken as in the days of 
This had 


tself in happier times; it 


prosperity. Spartan spirit 
not shown 
was the product of adversity. 


Before the two weeks had quite pass 


ed she received a telegram from Chi 
cago, stating that her lover was on his 
way. It was one of the invalid’s bad 
days. A long walk in the cutting east 
wind had exhausted her. While sh« 
lay on a sofa, with burning cheeks 


her fe- 
After 
exhausting the topics of husband, chil- 


and labored breathing, one of 


male relatives chanced to call. 


dren, servants, dress, in which Helen 
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sustained a somewhat languid part, 
her visitor remarked, 
And where, pray, have you kept 
yourself all this time, Helen ?"’ 
Busy,” she responded, as she was 
apt to do when thus questioned 
‘You are always busy —and what 


i color you have, I declare! What is 


the matter with you: 
« Excitment,” said Helen, ** no doubt. 
In fact, cousin Clara, I am going to be 
married: *’ and she laughed a little. 
Her visitor looked puzzled, but incred- 
ulous 
Yes, truly she added, and tossed 
ver the te leg un that lay beside her 
And so the news went 
\nd that is all I could get out of 
her" said cousin Clara, when she had 
told her tale to her mother. “wo & 
centric, isn't it? I don’t more than 
half believe that Helen means to marry 
the man at all 
But she did marry him The day 


ame, and with it the man. Anvbody 


who looked into the happy, assured 
resolute face of Miles McGrath, would 
not have expected him to go away 
without the thing he came for. \ Mis 


sourian by birth, he had for many vears 


lived on the frontier His temperament 
was roving In a city he felt stifled 
and hemmed in \man of trerce 
passions, crafty, humorous, and toacei 
tain extent chivalrous, his ideas of right 
ind wrong were about as clear as a sav 
age's. He loved his friends—he hated 
his enemies and was a very Israclite 
in despoiling the Egyptians. Person 


illv he was a _ broad - shouldered, short 
man, towards thirty vears old, blue 
eyed, sandy-complexioned, and moved 
like a gymnast. The muscles on his 
arms seemed to swell beneath his re vu- 
lation dress - coat He laughed loud 
ind frequently, showing two rows of 
perfect teeth ; and when he frowned, his 
shaggy eyebrows met in a horizontal line 
ibove his handsome nose. He was ten 
der and protecting to Miss Winchester 
herself, and free and jovial with her 
tine relations. 


‘In audacity,’ cousin Clara remark 


ed to her mother, she “never saw his 
equal.’ 

His brain had not been fed on ro 
mances, and it never occurred to him 
to consider whether his future wife loved 
him or not. 

He had wooed and won her or 
rather, he had won her without a woo 
ing and was content To come 
home empty-handed when he went 
out gunning, was failure ; and to com« 
home laden, was success — and the only 
success to which he ever dreamed of 
aspiring. But he really loved Helen 
Winchester. No other woman, savagt 
or gentle, had ever filled his waking 
moments and haunted his very dreams 
no other woman's voice lingered in his 
ears: no other name was half so swe 
is * Helen.” He never doubted that 
he was the queen of her sex n 
beauty, in grace, in virtue. And that 
this fair creature had cond cended to 
one of his low estate did not surpris« 
him, for he was unconscious that his 
was a low estate; for the convention- 
alities of social life, he believed to be 
nonsenst and the civilization to be 
found only in cities he regarded as mer 


cocknevism Yet, with all his rough 


ness, he was tendei Phe nvalid 
could scarce have fallen into gentle: 
hands than those of Miles McGrath 
Love is watchful. What he lacked in 


skill he made up in care Pheir att 


tude toward each other was that of child 
and nurse ; she accepted everything at 
his hands, and gave nothing in return 

When thev left New York she was 
very ill so ill that her relations, who 
had suddenly become aware of some 
thing like her true condition, declared 
that she could never live to reach Col 
orado 

The journey was a tedious one \t 
that time there was no Pacific Road 
with palace sleeping cars, and the jouw 
nev across the Plains had to be mad 


At Chicago medical aid 





was called. hey had been at the hotel 
but a short time when McGrath disap 
peared. An hour later Helen heard him 


springing up stairs two steps at a time 
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And how's Nell?” he 
asked as he came bustling in and bent 
‘And who do you think 


my lady 


over her sofa. 


I've got down stairs? The jolliest 
doctor you ever saw; he'll fix you up 
in notime. You're to drink wine and 


beer and whisky, and eat no end of 


steaks. We'll 
right again before you know it. Shall 
we have him up, and just take a look 
at him ?” he asked in his most rollick- 


buffalo - have you all 


ing tone; but his eyes were moist, and 
betrayed an emotion that belied his 
his pa 


words. The Doctor scrutinized 


tient narrowly as he held her hand 


“Haven't lost much flesh? he 
asked, 
‘ But a trifle, | think,” she replied 


“ A pretty good armful yet!" laugh 
ed McGrath, showing his white teeth 

‘How's the appetite?” 

‘You ought to know, Miles,”’ said 


Helen, shutting her eyes wearily 

‘It is not so good but it might be 
bette oe he admitted 

“So!” 
Then 
proceeded to writ 
* This,” he said, “ 


said the Doctor oracularl, 


he meditated a moment, and 


two prescriptions 


is a liniment for the 


soreness in the chest; that a powder 
to be taken before breakfast every 
morning.” 

‘IT can assure you,” he said to Mc 
Grath as he went down stairs, “ that 


you are doing the best that can be done; 
I only wish it were earlier in the season.” 


McGrath spent a day or two in the 


collection of “ gimcracks,”’ as he ex- 


plained to Helen, but of what descrip- 
tion she did not know until long after- 
wards, in Colorado, she saw large 
boxes of freight unpacked, containing 
fancy chairs, carpets, rugs and china, 


which the young husband suddenly 


remembered to be necessary adjuncts 
to his bride. 

While the Plains, Helen 
learned for the first time that McGrath 


had a father, 


crossing 


with whom he then lived. 


The household consisted of the two 
McGraths, a half-breed woman, and 
lrish Jim—a household over which 


he was bound to preside for better, for 
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worse, in sickness and in health, until 
death ended the compact. 

When gold was discovered by some 
mountaineers, in Cherry Creek, where 
the 
stands 


flourishing city of Denver now 


there were none perhaps able 
to predict the changes that ten or twelve 
years were to bring about in that al 
most unknown territory, Colorado. 
Energy and industry were the pioneers, 
but followed 


(on 


wealth and _ civilization 


close in their footsteps ever\ 


mountain stream sprang up a saw - mill, 


and the noise of machinerv broke the 
solitude ot those lonely LLC he Ss: 


min 


ing towns began pleasant 


canons, and then railroads were laid 


unong the almost imr 
with 


of the Rocky mountains, bringing 


them the civilization of both continents 
} 


to the very doors 
The country was on the eve of civil 
war, when the miners began to flock 


about Gregory's Diggings, which form 


ed the nucleus of Mountain City, inclu 
traland Black 


Central City 


ding what is now both Cer 
Hawk. In the 


was a town of pr rhaps 


year Ol, 
1,000 inhabi 
tants, composed chiefly of foreigners, 
whom were old miners from 
] 


1, 


many ot 


Cornwall, Eneglar he ‘ proprie 


chiefly Americans, from all 


the cor 


tors’ were 


tors 


and 


parts of ntrs from every 
grade of society adventurous spirits 
who dreamed of forcing open the cof 


Dos 


t 
wealth 


ers of mother earth and suddenly 


sessing themselves of untold 


Among the miners were comparatively 
two 


and years previous 


| 
not a white woman was to be fi 


few families 
md in 
Separated from the in 


life, far 


Central City 


fluences of domestic from the 


restraints of custom, thev were an al 
most lawless set 

Che spirit of war was abroad. It 
found its way into the cabin of the 


miner, and brewed bitterness and strife 
Party spirit was rife, and the occasional 
newspaper was valued next to the pre 
cious ore itself. 

as this McGrath had 
More than 


six months had passed away, but Mrs. 


To sucha plac e 
brought his Eastern bride. 
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McGrath never failed to excite interest 
and curiosity when she rode through 
the town ; though she had come to be 
no stranger in the cabins of the miners 
when sickness and trouble came upon 
them. Little as she ever expected to 
see spring, yet with it she came slowly 
back to life and health. The light at- 
mosphere expanded her lungs, and 
with returning strength she took daily 
exercise long horse - bac k rides over 
the neighboring hills; and she spent 
days wandering about the fine forests 
For a time her mind seemed vacant; 
the act of living, of breathing, occupied 
all her thoughts. But gradually the 
vid self from whom she had parted in 
New York came back and took posses 
sion of her. Her interest in life awak- 
ened, and she found herself watching 
eagerly for the mail, and absolutely de 
vouring the war news. A Northern 
victory sent the young blood throbbing 
in all her veins; a defeat brought a 
pang to which she had fancied herself 
dead. New York, no longer present 
vecame deat dear in sense of some 
thing that has been, but is no more. 

For Northern blood and Northern 
principles she found but small sympa- 
hy in her motley household. McGrath 
the elder was a rank “ rebel,”’ though, 
being a Government official, he main- 
tained a state of masterly inactivity, 
passing his time in lounging about his 
office and sorting out the mail to his 


eighbors, and talking mining inter 
ests with speculators. Young Mc. took 
a less decided stand than his father 

bein 


¢, as his wife bitterly told herself, 


too much of a savage for patriotism. 


Though he laughed over the successful 


Confederate raids, and admired thei 


‘pluck,”” he seemed none the les 
ready to cry Good for Lvon '"’ o (; 
t old Abe!"" He evidently liked th 


fun of the fight, and if he could havs 
made up his mind which side to sup- 
port, would have liked nothing better 
than being in the midst of it. His 
wife had a little impetuous way of say- 
ing to him, *** He who is not for us is 


against us and she divided men, af- 


ter a somewhat feminine fashion, into 
those who said “‘ we," in speaking of 
the Government, and those who said 
“they.” 

McGrath the elder was a stumbling 
block in Helen's pathway ; she did not 
feel that freedom in the management 
of her household, or her husband, 
which his absence would have given 
her. ‘The father seemed to be almost the 
son's opposite—a sneering, half-cynical 
man, who regarded his daughter-in 
law as a sort of costly toy, and a broken 
one at that. The church had never 
been Helen's recourse. With her re- 
ligion had been but little better than a 
form until it sought her out in the wilds 
of Colorado. During her long illness 
the Rev. Mr. Martin, who fed such ot 
the fold as could be lured from their 
vicious haunts on a Sunday, came 
many times to see his sick parishioner 
A friendship sprang up between the 
two which resulted, on her part, in the 
first glimmer of spiritual light. Mrs 
McGrath spent her Sundays discours 
ing sweet music from the old melodeon 
in the rough cabin that served as 
church, She taught a group of admit 
ing boys some Gregorian chants, and 
their sweet young voices, Sunday afte: 
Sunday, drew in many a rough miner 
‘just to hear Mac's wife and the lads.” 
How she grew to long for her piano 
nobody dreamed! ‘That was a part of 
the civilization to which she bade good 
bye in New York; but the voice that 
she had bemoaned as lost forever came 
back clearer and stronger than ever. 

Che stage running between Central 

nd Denver at that time carried but few 
mysterious or interesting travellers. Il 
Was war-time, and the eye of the pub 
lic was fixed on the scene of strife 
Che army had not only carried off the 
flower of the nation, but had swallow 
ed up as well all superfluous members 
if society. 

One morning, when the long Colo 
rado summer was nearly spent, with its 
usual freight of masters and miners 
the up-coach carried two men who 


t 
could not well be classed with cither 
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One wore an officer's uniform, 
The 


was gay and chatty with those 


party. 


the other a suit of citizen's gray. 


soldier 
nearest him, but his companion wore 
languor and reserve. His 


face was dark, pale and beardless ; he 


looked like a man who had seen much, 


and began to weary of what he had 


seen. He showed a deeper interest in 
inanimate nature, for his eves were 
constantly fixed on the shifting land- 


scape, while his companion sought his 


Het 


iccustomed cloud of dust, 


entertainment exclusively inside. 
alded by its 


the coach came dashing up the princi 


pal street of the town, and the king of 


the road, the drive reined his six 


o wetore 


panting animals up a rambling 
two - story frame building and speedily 
discharged its human treight 

\n hour later the hav 


two stral ers, 
, 

en sauntering through 

joined a knot of 


MeGrath's 


, 
ing dined, were s 


the town, and finally 


loungers about the 


aoor ot 


oftice Che old man was talking ex 


eesticulating violently with the 


hand that held the latest New York 
Herald,’ while the other was thrust 
deep into the por ket ot his habby 


was a short, shab 


dark man, 


ily, almost slovenly dressed ind wore 


n air of mingled cunning and auda 
itv. But such as he was, he med a 
leading spirit among his tellows, and 


ries of Mac 


the doctrine for us! 


That's 


saluted the ears 


** (Good tor and 


f the strangers 


Che soldier 


introduction. 


, uniform was a sufficient 
The knot of 


opened and took in the new comers ; 


loungers 


to hea 
But Captain Win 
from Ft 


Indians 


friend and foe alike wanted 


news from the front. 


chest Union, and 


per- 


Confederates. 


was fresh 


knew more about from 


sonal observation than 
His triend was an Eastern man, travel 
ing for his health and looking into 
mining interests. 


At the 


vers rode out 


the afternoon the 
to look at the coun 


f ponies which they 


close of 
stran 
trv, on a couple 
had purchased of McGrath who was 


venerally ready to supply travellers not 
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only with mail-matter, but gold and 


silver mines, horses or men 


That same afternoon it happened 
that Helen McGrath had taken one of 
her long rides over the hills. On he 
way back, a little before night-fall, the 
two parties encountered each other 
She had bevun to descend the long 
slope of a hill, which cut her off from 


the road; it was covered thickly with 


blac k 


moun 


fallen timber, the charred and 


ened token of one of those great 


tain fires that threaten to sweep away 


the pine forests of Colorado. She gave 


her pony a loose rein, and he stepped 


after another, 


picking his way with a skill that would 


cautiously over one log 


have astonished one not acquainted 
with mountain ponies The sun was 
ust visible above the dark outline of 
the western hills, and glowed like the 
segment of a tie all, kindling the 
whole heavens with flames of crimson 
and gold and green It is undisputed 


that the physical aspect of nature in 


fluences to a great extent the mind, and 
there seems something about the 
lonely grandeur of the mountains that 


aw ike ns anda 


clops the spiritual na 


ture This thought was sinking deep 
into the heart of Helen McGrath. She 
felt lifted above herself; and as sh 


paused to gaze, the words “ Gloria 


her | Ss, and the 


sis burs om | 
reéchoed 


whole hill - side hoed and 


the triumphant soi 


‘Hush said the soldier. \ wo- 
mans Voice 
Or an angel's,” suggested his more 


poetical companion n turn in 


the road brought the singer in sight, 


At the same moment she heard them 
She turned her head ; the **G/orza™ died 
on her lips She pulled her broad 


brimmed hat over her face, and reini 


pony waited for them to pass 
\ lady 
sight in th 
ially in a New York riding 


strangers 


at that time was not a common 
wilds of Colorado, espe¢ 


Phe 


idily at the 


habit. 


looked pretty st 


gracetully - poised figur The soldier 


by virtue of his gailant 


profession, ven 


tured to ¢ 
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¢ your pardon, Madam,” hi 
began but may | inquire 
She turned her face toward the 


speaker. 
“Helen Winchester! Nell!”’ he ex- 


claimed, and was off his horse, holding 


wth her hands and looking eagerly 
to h face. ‘“ Don't you mean to 
ive a fellowa kiss?" he asked. ‘ Ce- 
lia wrote about your illness, and how 
uu had gone and married some Col- 
vio chap but I'll be shot if I can 
member his name.’ 
And where did you come from, 
us Hal? nquired Helen, when 


hes in his tor 


Captain Win 


er paused 


Ile explained that he was still sta 
ed at Ft. Union, where he had been 
left West Point, and was 
ev acalltothe front; 
had secured a short fu 


sit the mining regions with 


But h s Seymore himself. You 
nber Maurice Seymore, Nell ? 

Mr. Seymore, who had kept mod- 

| ickground 


now dismount- 


ind ca ip, and Helen gave him 
d ove ver cousin's shoulder 
They wer id acquaintances and his 
‘ bre ht i crowd ot painful 
d pleasant 1 tions to her mind. 
oO i moment, when Seymore stood 
VOKINEG ito h fes, unbidden mem 
( | ack s il irs to New 
York, and s saw herself o1 more 
vo 1 and h p i ( rire 
of a gay throi with Seym Link 
opposite half the da ) | pro- 
unm bor she forge 
that she was anoth 1an’s wife B 
nis n W as 1 aon 
1 ne : looking so well, Miss 
Hy I your pardon Mrs 
M MeGrath she said ‘ 
\\ 1a sta ick to th pres lb 
i h | have entirel VC d 
thanks to s friend] Bb | 
i t the l l ] SU a Ww i b 
vlad to make vour acquaintat Hal 


and Mr = 
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It was nearly dark when they stop 
ped in front of a low one-story house, 
very much spread out, and presenting 
a variety of irregular projections. It 
was built Southern fashion, with a door 
in the middle and a wide passage run- 
ning through. !n front wasa roughly 
on which a man 
He got 


introduced 


constructed veranda 
his fect, 
“Mr. 


was smoking. 
Helen 


MeGrath, my father-in-law.” 


upon 
and him as 


With some surprise they recognized 
, 


1e old man whom they had met in the 


He leered at 


morning, his daughter 


in-law, and insinuated coarsely that sh« 
had lost no time in “bagging the gam 
Uhen he inquired of the s how 
they liked thei 


tion to thei yo vl points, and reiterated 


strange 
ponies ; called atten 


that they were ‘‘dirt-cheap” at ‘th 


as Me 


ieir adieus 


They declined to enter, 
] 
| 


pri c. 
Grath was away, and madet 


to Helen 


a few 


But McGrath followed them 


paces, and in his most affable . 


manner invited them, or more particu 


larly Seymore, whom he at once scented 


as the moneved man, to ¢o with him 
the next morning to visit his minin 
works 


4. 


How under h 
married the son of su 


Captain Winchester, “is more that 


can understand !' 


Seymore was biting his lips, with a 
puzzled air. “1 am not sure but | 
can,’ he muttered, rath to himself 


than his friend. 
What became of Helen Winch 


ter after her father’s death and th 
veneral break -up?"’ asked Seymore 


later in the evening, as the two sat 


over their cigars on the hotel piazza. 
Went to tea | 

warding-house, and that so 

sl dl he I 


more, I'm aft 


hing music, living a 


cousin. ‘The truth is, S« 


1 
aid our pe ple did n't do 


quit the fair thi iv by Nell I believ« 
that women are a confoundedly selfish 
set of cre ture De 

“ Have you but st found that o 
my son? The enigmas of life are slow 


ving themselves. Wom who 


parta 


nh Soy 


do not k somewhat ft th 
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gelic nature are apt to approach its op- 
posite; and they go a good deal closer 
too than we men ever do.” 

“JT 'll tell you what it is, Hal,”’ said 
Seymore, after the wine-bottle had cin 
culated moderately, “ if | had not gone 
to Europe the summer | did, I should 
have married your cousin Helen.’ 

“| wish you had. But what in the 


deuce is the good of vour saying so 


now? If she were not married | am 
not at all sure but I'd marry her my 
self.” 


Chey found McGrath most courteous 
and entertaining the next morning, and 
moderated the opinion they had form 
ed of them 
and quite won upon them by his frank 


him. His son was with 


and jovial manners. He was hale- 
fellow - well - met with everybody, until 
they chanced to offend him; then he 
classed them with savages, and treated 
them accordingly. 

Seymore’s manner, when he chose, 
was peculiarly flattering, and he paid 
decided court to young McGrath. He 
Miles communicative on every 
there he 


found 
subject but that of his wife; 
held his tongue. Seymore was a little 
piqued at his want of success in such a 
quarter, although McGrath was en 

tirely unconscious in thus thwarting 
him. Miles MeGniath 


fellow, and talked with discretion and 


was a shrewd 
sense. 

‘Tunnelling is the way to work a 
mine,” he 
they stood looking down the mouth of 
into the 


explained to Seymore, as 


an immense excavation cut 


solid quartz. ‘Father will tell you 


the same. By tunnelling you save all 
expense of hoisting water,and about one 
half the expense of getting the ore and 
rock to the surface. Most of our lodes 
can be worked by this process. We 


have to-day in this country a number 


of mills filled with machinery which 
has proved a perfect failure. These 
mills are owned chiefly by Eastern 
companies, who have secured some 


new process that has been highly re 
commended, but never thoroughly test- 
ed, and by the time the works were in 
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readiness to begin operations, the cap 
ital was all expended.” 

‘But you have not proved you 
case,’ replied Seymore, with more than 
his usual energy, as he stood silting a 
little of the 
white hand to the other. 


precious dust from one 
You have not proved your case 
the companies failed for ‘lack of capi 
tal,” to take your own statement. The 
machinery may prove a success yet.’ 
‘I’ve no confidence in your new in 
ventions. | am confident that father 
and | work our mines in the cheapest 
and the surest way. You may ask any 
body and he will tell you that ‘ Ma 
father knows more about 
than any other man in Central.” 
At that 

( aptain Winchester and the elder M« 
Grath 


hills, where may be seen, on either side, 


mininy 


stave in the conversation 


returned from a stroll over the 


dark, cavernous openings, the mouths 
Chey 


proposed walking down to the creek 


of tunnels or deserted claims. 


where the “sluicing was on 


voiny 
Here the mountains slope stec ply down 
crer k 


along the side of the road. Phe 


on either side, and _ the winds 


Wale! 
had here been made to pass through a 


} 


sort of wooden trough or box, to which 


were wheeling barrows full ot 


The ¢ aptain poked 


men 
gravel and dirt. 
cobbk 
looked around with rhild curiosity; but 


-stones about with his stick, and 
Seymore showed a keener interest. He 
questioned McGrath as to the process 
ot separating the gold from the pyrites 
with which it is combined, and as to 
the approximate value of the copper. 
It was plain that he took in it the in 
terest of a man who had money to in 
vest. 


“Why do n't you get 


Mr. McGrath 


to pick you out a mine?" suggested 
Captain Winchester. This gave a turn 
to the McGrath, thus 
appealed to, took up the theme, and be 


fore he had finished the two young men 


conversauion 


saw visions of future wealth and splen 
dor. He frankly told them that a con- 
siderable sum of money was necessary 


in order to carry on the work; but, to 
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one who could command the capital, 
the road to wealth was sure 
‘A great many mining companies, 

said Miles, ‘‘ have bought mining prop 
erty here of agents East, without ex- 
amining for themselves. The only safe 
way is to visit the country and spend 
then take the or 
out yourself, so that there can be no 
Take a quantity 
mineral vein, 


several months here ; 
mistake about it. 
the whole width of the 
crush and mix it—then, by taking so 
large a quantity, you form some idea of 
how it will pan.” 

The days went by; the mornings 
were spent chiefly in lounging about the 
works, visiting the different claims and 
talking mining with the husband ; the 
afternoons were devoted to the wife a 
ride over the hills, followed by a smoke 


on the veranda and a cup of tea at 


twilight. They were pleasant days to 


more than one of the party — danger- 
ously pleasant 

A week had passed, and Seymore 
had 
together; and when he thought of it 
he knew that he shrunk from such a 
sight That have told him 


where he was drifting ; but if it did, he 


never seen the husband and wife 


ought to 


closed his ears. 


Central City was a scarcely more 


poetical spot than now, with its mills 


and furnaces; a few little shops and 


stores set amid the proverbially deso 


late mining scenery. But Seymore 


saw not the prose side: he fancied he 
could wish to live forever in the shadow 
wondertul 


of those grand hills, those 


views of crests and chasms, with a 


western sun slanting over the trees, as it 
always did when they came back from 


their daily rick 


McGrath's wife had changed his 
rough dwelling into a cozy, home - like 
spot. There seemed to be something 
restful and even luxurious in the low 


but tastefully-arranged rooms, with theit 
soft couches and lounging chairs. But 
she herself was the crowning ornament. 
Her beauty was not of the dazzling or 
der, but rather that beauty which grows 
upon you day by day, until you wonder 
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wa 


where could have been your eyes when 
first you met her. She was modelled 
like a statue. The chief perfection oi 
her face was in profile, for it lacked in 
bright coloring. Her eyes were large, 
limpid and full of feeling, and lit up 
the whole face so that, when she smiled, 
it seemed to lack nothing. A certain 


graceful abandon characterized het 
movements, which satisfied the eve. 
She looked a pretty picture to Miles 
McGrath as he came in one afternoon 
and found her leaning back in her low 
chair, framed in the door-way, with the 
folds of her blue dress lying all about 
her, and the warm light resting on her 
She did not stir at his ap 
he bent over her and saw that 
she was fast asleep. He looked an 
older and more thoughtful man than 


New York with his bride 


lines about his eyes and 


fair hair. 
proac h > 


when he left 


There were 


mouth which were not there six months 


before. As he stood looking down al- 
her, it was plain he had not won joy 


when he won his bride There was 


some ingredient lacking to his cup of 


as vet he had not learned what 


He loved 


it did not 


bliss : 
her as tenderly as ever, but 
make him glad as it had 
done in the days before she was his own 
‘Nell! Nell!” he said, touching one 
of the white hands that lay clasped on 
her knec 
voice, 
You, 
pleasantly 


She opened her eves at his 


Miles!" she 
up at him, as she 


said, smiling 
allowed 


He bit 


She was al 


her fingers to slip out of his. 
his lip and turned away. 
kind 


as a brute for finding 


good, and grateful; he 


ways 
cursed himself 
fault with 
put it into words 
fine lady like his Nell ever did love a 
fellow - Pratt Allen's 


a sturdy country lass 


her, even when he did not 
He wondered if a 


say as his friend 


wife loved 


him 
who rushed out to meet him, threw both 
red arms around Pratt's neck, calling 
man, 


him, with kisses, her ‘‘ dear old 


and this in the presence of whoever 
companion On 


his Nell to du 


chanced to be his 
course he did not want 
that, but 
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into t house 


he came back he found Winchester and 





Sevmore established th pia 1 
Phe Capta s leave of absen had ex 
| ad; he was to go the next mornin 

ind had come to wish his cousin good 
bve ichester rattled on, as h l- 
was d, of anyth that entered his 
head, but Seymore said _ litth He sat 
m the step, almost at Helen's feet, and 


seemed content to merely look at he 
First her scissors, then her worsted slid 
off het lap ind rolled down the step 
Seymore picked them up and restored 
then lt was a littl 5 


McGrath had not pas 





ing up scissors In a 

om, ane I dd t 
Hlel must ha missed many litth 
ittentio »which she hadalways been 
iccustomed V1 sV0Nn seymo 
sahil cl | iv i h rt ( ort 
pia 1 to look att > x 


you want to see thes orious clouds 
\t that Hel omed 1 indastl 
, : , 
wo 1d look tl ove the wester! 





tiv Ch \ 1 well - matched 
! I mit 1 { vid nth ’ 
lo to tl sa ; | i n 
' lashed up tirs 
m hat he was ite for 
cultured woma tilled 
vith bitt s H 1 came uncon 
scrousl\ yack to her chan het hi , 
ind stood behind it, looki it her 
Bu Sie Ss m mit n h 
was thinki and cannot help herself 
She \ \ ket round her neck 
the ribbon of wh cam mntuied \I 5 
ipproached to faster trembling with 
conflict Wh ha 
tight t suddenly leanet 
ind put his lips to her throat. The 
blood rushee to ( fa ind ‘ 
Sh first lanced ba k toward Mil 
who stooc behind her, and then h 
eyes fell before Seymore’s steady gaz 


MeGrath 


ind dis ippeared inside, 


elared defiantly around him 
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Captain Winch 


that followed by 


Helen was ry t 
very sorry It s 
wan to solitude 
»f the old lif 

‘I never thoug 
part with vou, Ha 





up at him with tea 
she ive her hand 
vy, sn 
" 

‘ . 
ik tne fligh 


But lam nots 
he replied 

Not gout sl 
OOF na nm 


Sevmore has 
McGrath about th 


was tor uch océ 
hnouchts to observe 
n rather late, and 
the pia Helei 
bered hat they 

some time ind the 
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ster broke th sile ( 
risin to take leave 
o lose h cousin 


hard to co back 


taste 


ht to be so sorrv to 


1,” she 


said, looking 


rs 1n her eves. Then 
to Sevmore : ‘‘ Good- 
ulded with a litth 
righten as they 

ng, Mrs. McGrath 


1e said Chen itis 
Yt eood-by. is it ? 
ot fixed it up with 
it mine vet,"’ explain 
thev turned t ) 








s own, determi to pois ming 
of his son against his wif It was 
easy victor Che dem hag 
hus far slept t itu lik Mi 
(srath s w 5 kl ire > H Wai 
read » beli ind m than his 
father ins ted Having wroug] 
his st » tO I | tot passion 
the fatl had m ido to] p the 
hot - | dl fellow trom. tea Sey 

or tre his ( k immediat 

wean but it was b »ymeans 
he wily old man’s purpose. He sough 

sooth him by asser that Hele 

is probably nay ‘ unly blame 
less—women | ! tl W 
led on nprudet rakes a 
Sevi rhe wa vas to » th 
th in the bud. He would point o 
i surer and more eft Ly I 
the man loved mo * touch him 
through his pocket. He wanted to 
buy a mine; sell him o Chere was 


Roessel’s Gulch 
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I's Gulch !" ejaculated Miles 
‘You might a 
Missouri clay-heap! 

‘ Exactl you take m chuckled 
\liles was obstinate ; he 
preferred his own plan of dealing with 
| ler: but the father had th 
| of the two, and it ended 
nerally did between them 
ust pan out th 


a last protest 


| 

lrust me; I'll take care of that 
the father, with another chuckk 
\\ | ison up the broth to suit his 


stomach. 
Roessel’'s Gulch was a worthless, d 


1 


which had fallen into M« 


Grath’s hand Sevmore had mon¢ 
he wanted to inves McGrath v 
working a number of good mines. H 
b ved his udginent ind had ne 
ison to doubt his honesty; so | 
pre sed to be an eas\ m 
Miles was a poor conspirat H 





ently, looking into his pak 
I ind blood hot eves 
| ( uu h, madam said 
u i e ol a ( Line proach 
I] f laughed th rl ’ 
p I fa malicious old mat 
lous, Nelly calous 
ble i ) hugg ne the Captain I 
sul With that he left them to 
eth 
\ M Cell me wl it is 
si leaded t h Pett wvered his 
face with his hands and hid it on the 
‘ H ict ther speak to no 
look at h When she became satis 
that eaties would not mov 
him, she Li ith wounded feelin us 
she turned to ¢ 
Re mber, | LNno isk you 
un 
ON l, Nell ne cr d, lift ne 
miserabl , tragic fact tell me ao vo 
hate me? Do vou wish me dead : 
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No. How could I? 


The truth, | say!" he demanded 


‘No, no no nevel is she sald 
bursting into hysterical sobs. He look 
ed at her sorrowfully across the tabk 


as though she were miles away; then 


he took his hat and left th 


house 


Helen passed the day a best sh« 
could, alone In the afternoon Sev 
more called to see if she would take 
her usual ride. She sent out word to 
him that she was ill from a headache 
giving, as a woman generally does, th 


effect as the cause Irish Jim, the gen 
carried the 


MeGrath 


ral tactotum, had message. 


What 


en doing all the morning, Jim 


have Mi and his 


Misther Miles rode over to the othe 
vulch, and the ould man has been con 
fabulating all the morning with Say 


ire 


And what about, Jim 


‘O, Mac's after selling a ming 
1 mn. 

‘Do vou know which onc 

No, mei 

( lvo jim lim’s eve 


I’m think i whis 
H 1 sitatec She saw that | 
id not Lal 
Well, and how is that? ” she askee« 
Misth Mac isthe ould Nick him 


self, bes ¥ your pardon, mem! Bu 


soul 

o ao 

jun wa sly as his mast He had 
pie ked upa vood deal Helen found 
by questioning him that the mine wa 
to be “ salted’ that very night, after 
erew dark ; and Seymore was to go th 
next mori with an old California 
mi of his own choosing, and “| 
out’’ the dust of Roess I's Gulch Vhe 
when | Was onvinced that the yi ld 
was as la as it had been represented 
to be, h is to pay for the mine cash 
crow 


Helen weighed the matter all the af 
ternoon, and decided that there was 1 
law of conscience that prohibited a \ 

| 


from watching a husbands tath 








ty 
“ 
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Then she Sent for Jim and engaged 


him as her spy 

The nervousness and excitement in 
creased as the dav wore awav, and her 
headache was such that she was forced 
to absent herself from the supper-table. 
She heard the two men go out, when 
the evening was nearly over, and then 
she listened for the third to follow. Jim 


] 


put his head in the door long enough 


to say, “‘Gomg now, mem 


What she « xpecte d to ace omplish by 
nor could 


Jun’s aid, she hardly knew 


she think of any plan that seemed likely 
consummation of the 
But McGrath was 


at any risk 


to prevent the 
disgraceful scheme 
her husband, and she must 


prevent his destroying his own self 
respect, which would inevitably follow 
when the heat of passion had cooled 

nor could her respect for him survive it 


\ crime 


meditated, whateve 


committed is worse than a 


crime may be ar 
gued to the contrary. If she could save 
him even thus far it was worth a sacri 
fice 


She thought thes } 


thoughts as she 
Yet there 


that sl 


tossed on her uneasy pillow 


was one part of the affair t 


i 
have left uninvestigated 
that was her attitud 
Che father's 


the breakfast 


would fain ex 
toward Seymore. 
reference to her cousin at 
table had for the moment 


deceived her; but she now saw the 


matter in its true light, nor could shi 
entirely acquit herself from blame. 
\las, she knew that she was not the 


pictured in het 
Awakened 


told her that her marriags 


ideal wife she had once 


dreams of what might bx 
conscience 
had not been a greater wrong to herself 
But she was not 


1 
i 


than to her husband, 
the woman to give hers« 


With her, 


ered was a wrong to be amended 


I up to val 
repinings, a wrong disco\ 
Jim, instead of following the two 
\MicGraths, struck out boldly 


the lead; and by the time 


the ¢ hosen spot he was sa Vy cone aled 
behind a sort of breast-work thrown up 
from an old excavation. Jim saw dis 
tinctly in the moonlight the elder M« 


Grath put first a large charge of pow 
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der into his shot-gun, 
then he took from a pouch held by his 
| 
| 


inda heavy wad; 


vat Jim knew to be 


added to the 


son something t 
vold - dust, which he 
charge This was repeated a number 
of times, firing at intervals into the 
earth. When the pouch was exhausted, 
and not until then, did he desist. The 
ground was then sprinkled with wate: 
and smoothed over, 


fectly 


so as to look per 
unsuspicious The two silent 
tigures, performing their midnight task 
weird in the 


looked moonlight, as if 


the priests of some unholy tribe jim 
began to feel uncanny ; the stout fellow 
fairly shook in his shoes before he 


dared to crawl stealthily from his hiding 
place, after the two conspirators had dis 
appeared in the darkness Helen was 
1 for him 
at her door long enough to listen to his 
het 


to thell 


1 
t Pdithh 


— 
and cetaines 


on the wat 
brief story. could no longer be 
dishonest inten 
Miles and his 
father come in, but they left her to her 
self. 


} 
\t the breakfast table 


} io 
iny doubt as 


heard 


uons Later shi 


Helen made 


her appearance, undecided as to what 


to pursue, but determined to do 
| 


Her husband had 


ourse 


som thing eaten 


hastily and gone out, a thing which she 
had not counted upon; but McGrath 
was peculiarly courteous, and even 


tender in his inquiries after her health 


yet he scrutinized her with suspicion 
whenever he thought himself unob 


When he rose to 


him to send Mil 


SO she asked 


served. 
sto her at on , and 
languidly complained 
Grath promised, and patting her on 
the check, said that she must not mind 


if Miles was a little cross : that all men 


vot * the blues” occasionally. 
She - devil he muttered betwee 
his teeth as he closed the street door 


The two MeGraths joined Sey 


ompanion at the hotel, 


] 


eeded at once to the mine in 


question, The Californian was an ex 
, , ; miei D Beal 

pert ; he took up his pick and looked 

ibout as if to choose a place to com 


mence operations. McGrath careless- 
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that it 


new 


lv suggested a spot, saying 
fairer to start in a 


m with the old ex 


would seem 
place than to go 
to whicl 


cavation, nobody demurred 


ind so the work began. 
It is, perhaps sufficient to add that 
McGrath's “ litthke game,” 
have termed it, proved a compl 
Both 


jubilant over the r markable way 


as he would 


te suc 


Seymore and the mine 


cess 
were 


n which Roessel’s ¢ rulch had “panned 


} 


out." Seymore was all eagerness until 
} 
l 


he had made the mine his own bevon¢ 


recall The check, at McGrath's su 


gestion, was made payable to James 
Reilly, who often rode into Denver 
on his employer's business, for it 
was considered somewhat question 


able 


beare! 


whether a check made payable to 


would reach its destination 


without changing hands. Highway 


robbery was not an unfrequent crime 


in the earlier days of the 
As soon as McGrath 
himself from the rest of the party he 


‘ Jim,” he said, tak 


lerritory 


could separat 


sought out Jim 


ing him by the collar and looki Fe 
keenly into his perpk xed face take 
this paper and Buckskin the best 
horse in the stable ‘and start for Det 

ver. Ride like the devil—tride till he 
drops! The minute you put the cash 
nto my hand that minute a clea 


hundred is your share of the pile. How 


cGrath spoke, Jim gradually 


rae a et 
ifted his hanging head and held it up 
' 


cea ft born citizen He stopped 
irving to cdge awa\ from th rasp ol 
his coat collar; his eve sparkled 


Done! h said, and his hand 
closed over McGn 


conveved a world of assurance ind 


ith’s with 


Helen's spv had on 


r 
enemy 
Disappointed 1 hearing rothings 
from fi she became suspicious, and 
: Nanette he half- breed, to the 
stables, whet he learned that Jim 
ind Buckskin were missin In a 


instant th truth of the matter 
flashed upon her. Shi 


drawing conclusions and rapid in exe 


was quick in 
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cution It was too late to meddle with 


or maim the horse, for he was already 


beyond her power. She must outrun 
him: that seemed to be the only 
chance, though a doubtful one. She 


did not waste a moment. By the time 


Pet, her mare, was saddled and be 


fore the door, she had put on her 


habit, put up a slight lunch, concealed 
t 


1 pistol in her dress, with money 


Helen 


and = she 


enough for chance emergencies 


was a good horsewoman, 


five miles 





weeded to be, witl 


vfore her part of it the worst tray 
elled road in Colorado For the first 
four miles the road followed the narrow 


North 


north 


vulch of Clear Creek 


then in a 


turning 
easterly direction for 
to the foot of 


perhaps a mile, she came 


Hill, the ascent of which 


a half 


Smith was 


very steep, and fully mile high 
From there the road was up and down 
through ravines, as far 


Hill, 


with travellers as the most dangerous 


vel hills and 
is that since intamous Cru noted . 
bit of stage-climbing in the Territory 
By the they 
# the hill Pet 


Lim had reached the top 


, 
is prettv well blown 


They rested awhile, then began the 


rapid descent, with Helen clinging fast 
to keep from being thrown over the 
mare's head he road sloped gently 
which 
Nothin was to be 


asking 


down now toward Golden was 


n plain view 


seen of Jim. She wearied of 


those she met, Have you seen any 
thing of aman on a sorrel horse, riding 
toward Denver? 

rhe break ecl vA l vhich 


mit did not prevent her from doing a 
reat deal of hard thinking. She went 


over the whole of her married life, anc 





the causes that brot wout he 
own selfishness and her husband's for 
retfulness of lf She lived over 
vain those davs of languor, of wear 
ness, ot pain, W 1 seemed Te 


ually slipping away and the things of 


world grew dim: the time when 


this 
who had gone before 


the faces of thos 


seemed very near as she lay waiting 


the final summons—the summons that 
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ame not. Then when the incoming 
tide of life swept toward her, she r 
called all 


the care, the tenderness, the 


devotion, which had been lavished upon 
her—the care that is the offspring of 
love only. In return she had given 


him gratitude, and perhaps but a small 
of that rhe tears 


hereyesand then fell, one after anothe: 


share eathered in 
one to see, and so sh« 
unchec ked, they 
seemed to wash away a load of doubt 
The path of duty 
seemed plain before her 


there was no 
let 


let them fall and 


and uncertainty. 
Hers Was 1 
loyal nature ; if her heart had wander 
ed it had wandered unconsciously, 
“Why can’ I not him ? she 
“Why, oh why can I not 


love 
que stioned. 
sive the thing itself, instead of the mere 
semblance of the thing ? 

Golden City was a town of perhaps two 
located 


just inside the foot-hills, and it showed 


or three hundred inhabitants, 


but littke promise of the brisk manu 
facturing town it has now become 
Helen stopped at a stable, as she 


passed through the town, to wate: 


her pony The first object that met 
her eye was Buckskin, round whom 
sroup of men clustered, and one of 


them seemed to be examining his foot 


“What is the 


horse ? 


matter with that 


isked Helen carclessiy of 


the bov who brought the wat 


‘ Lan said the boy 


foot coming down Guy Hill. The 


has gone over the way trying to get 


another horse hurry to get to 


Denver.” 


great 


Helen had guessed the whole truth 


when she found Jim missing. She 


should 


and confront him or go on 


considered whether she Wait 
She was 
doubtful whether he would give up the 


( hec k . 


iny uncertainty. 


and she did n't dare 
Now she 


to trust to 


had the 


start, and she went off on a lope that 
showed she meant to keep it. 
A long stretch of thirteen miles 


smooth riding brought her into Den 
ver. Both horse and rider were pretty 
well exhausted. Excitement and the 


determination to win had kept Helen 
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up, but unhappily the pony could not 
be reached by such a cordial. She 
to the bank. One of the 
clerks rushed out to help her dismount 


rode directly 


She was trembling all over with excite 


for she suddenly remembered 


ment, 
that in her 
had not thought what sort of a 
make re 
She asked to speak to the 


alone He took her 


anxiety to be in time she 
ment she had best in regard to 
the affain 
cashiei into an 
inner room, while the clerks stopped 
writing to look with surprise upon the 
unusual apparition, She told the cash 


er that in a short time, probably with 


in an hour, a check would be present 
ed made payable to James Reilly, and 
signed by Maurice Sevmore. She added 


the check 


been obtained in a fraudulent manner, 


: 1 
hat the possession ot nad 


and warned him 


With 


not to pay the money 


that sh rose to go, as though 


the matter was ended lhe cashier 
did not seem satisfied to leave it thus 

And vou come in Mr. Sevmore's in- 
erest 7" he asked, looking at her keenly 


interest,’ 
gs: Mile- 


James Reil 


I come in my husband's 


she said, 


somewhat haughtil 
McGrath of Central City 
ly is our servant 

Ah! ves, ves! | know the M« 
Graths, both fath ind son,” he re 
Chis matter 
MeGrath, 


out and 


plied with satisfaction. 
shall be attend to, Mrs. 
and he gallantly escorted her 
helped her to mount 


back to- 


he said, as 


“You will not be going 
night I suppose, madam ?” 
he arranged her skirts, looking at her, 
somewhat curioush 

Helen expressed her intention of go 
ing at once to the hotel. 
When she at last found herself alone 
rself on the bed, 


n a room she threw he 


too worn out to more than taste the 
meal she had ordered. The end was 
not vet; she must get home; she 
must meet her husband before rest 


could come. Before she had time to 
think further 
and - by she was awakened by a ser- 


that 


she was fast asleep. By- 


vant, who told her a gentleman 


wished to speak to her down stairs. 
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A gentleman! The cashier? Her 


shand ? She felt an unpleasant ap- 


prehension of she knew not what. 


il 


She put on her hat, and on her way to 


the parlor she stopped to order her 


brought round She stood a 


at the parlor door hesitating 
and found 
Maurice 


she turned the handle 


almost in the arms of 


The real worth of Roessel’s Gulch 


was pretty generally known in Central 
City Not manv hours elapsed before 
Sevmore learned enough to make him 


strongly suspicious of the fraud He 


lost no time in procuring a horse and 
buggy, and made the best of his way 

wards Denver, hoping to be in time 
to stop the payment of the check. On 
| arrival he learned that he had 
already beet anticipated by a messen 


r, and by whom. ‘The cashier wasa 


member of the vigilance committee, 


and he took the re sponsibility of de 


taining Reilly He seemed sullen, and 
nothing could be got out of him. Sey 
( told them to release him; that he 
Was itished, as he had saved his 
ioney, to let the offender go Tree, Hy 


had kept the truth to himself, thinking 


to spare Helen; then he hurried over 


to the Planters’ House, where he was 
told he would find her 

“Mr. Seymore!” she exclaimed. 
She was as white as a sheet, and trem 
bling. He thought it was for love of 
him 
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tried to take her hand. “It is useless 
to battle against fate. I swear to you 
that I did not seek you; and you did 


not seek me; but we are here. Heavy 


en made us for each other 
and 


1 } 
Her eves kindled with angel 


surprise, “How dare you! she said 


“ What 


at your hands ? 


have I done to deserve this 


‘You cannot deny that you love 


me, nor that you came here to - day i 


my behalf,’ said Seymore, paling t 
his temples. 
I de deny oth charves Sir, Lan 


a married wif and the tears can 


into her eyes I came here to-day 
to save my husoand from disgrace, anc 
for that alone 

‘One word more and | have done,’ 


“Vou are 


norant of the posi 


said Seymor inexpe 
rienced, and are ig 
tion in which you have placed yoursel 
You cannot go back to your husband 
Before this he 
the worst of you. 

“Mr 
to mv fears ? 


bal d. 


Chis confession was spontancous : 


t is too late. believe 


Ssevmore, is it maniy to appea 


Besides, | /oeve my hus 


surprised herself no less than it dic 


him. <At that moment her pony wa 


brought round to the door. Seymor 


assisted her to mount, and bowed ov 
P 


her hand in silence then he stoo 
looking after her as she rode away ot 
of his life into a future that held pei 
haps more for her than she dreamec¢ 


Vary de Connell 
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THE 1 


The truth of the old Latin quotation, 


Ti mpora miittantes cl nos miutamur mn 


‘iis,’ though often acknowledged, is 


rarely realized. It is only when th 


thousand vears ago is 


7 


history of a ay i 
brought face to fac« with that of to-day 


that the contrast between the ancient 


and modern world is brought out in 


colors of startling dis uncthness It is 


then only that the parallel becomes 
apparent between the ages of the un 


inhabited world and ‘ose of man’s 


existence. For as the tormer, in the 


rude and almost chaot! condition of 


characterized 


the earth's surface, wert 
by a giant growth, which, as the ele 
ments became settled and the earth 


prepared for man’s occupation gradual 
lv dwindled to the verdure of to-day, 


so the rude and primitive ages of hu 


manity were characterized by physical 


vents of such overwhelming magni- 


tude as dwarfs the events of the pres 


ent into comparative insignificance. 
lo carry the paralle 1 still farthei as 
vradually 
| th 


enlat ved, its 


the land of primeval tim 
expanded above the waters, an: 
became 


habitable world 


giant peculiarities in the same ratio 


diminished into a more perfect harmo 
ny of proportions, and thus what Na 
the of its 
objects it gained in that higher stagi 
the 


Creator's cd 


ture lost in magnitude 
of development more fitted for 
the 


Even so, as in man’s existence, 


accomplishment of 
SIgNs. 
the 


world of intellect has expanded 


and developed; the physical events 
which characterized the infancy of the 
race seem to have correspondingly 
dwindled in magnitude, though not in 
importance, both operations contribu- 
better 


pesti- 


and 


days 


ting to produce a higher 


stage of being. In those 
lence swept away its millions, where to- 
fall of 


universal dismay 


day the thousands awakens 


war slew its heca- 
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tombs, where to-day its slain are count 
ed by thousands; and fire and famins 
depopulated whole districts to an extent 
which now would be accepted as almost 
positive proof of the approach of thé 
Scriptural “ latter days, 

We are 


Chicago tire 


accustomed to consider the 


as perhaps the greatest 
conflagration of history, and the energy 
by which the citv has been restored as 
4} 


something unparalleled. Chis error 


arises partly from the omparative 
silence of histor y, and more from the 
fact that our attention is so « ngrossed 
by the events of our own country that 
we do not pause to examine and com 
pare with those of our own times the 
few 


meagre details furnished by the 


records of the far past, thus in a great 
measure losing sight of the magnitude 
of ancient events. 

The 
compared with the burning of Moscow 
in 1812; 


Chicago fire has often been 


yet few are aware that even 
that conflagration was by no means the 
“reatest calamity that has befallen that 
\ glance 


that tew modern cities have endured so 


city. at its history will show 


vreat vicissitudes, and fewer still have 


exhibited such a remarkable power of 


recuperation, rising as it has, phoenix 
like, from frequent burnings and 
destructions at the hands of the sava 


1 Asia. 


hordes of 
Writers disagree as to the date of the 


5‘ 


city’s foundation, By some it is said 
to have been built in the middle of the 
I Jolgoruki, 


others 


twelfth century, by George 
Prince of Kiev; while assert 
that it was founded so late as 1300, by 
the Grand Duke Youry Wladimirowich 
From the early part of the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth century it was the 
the 
Empire, and also of the Patriarch of 
the Greek church 
in spite of 


seat of government of Russian 


During this period, 


repeated destructions, it 
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attained its highest point of splendor 


yet, in its proudest days, probably no 


city in the civilized world presented so 


strong contrasts between wealth and 


poverty, magnificence and the most 


abject squalor and misery. 


has described it as “ beautiful and rich, 


One writer 


, rotesque and absurd, magnificent and 
t mecal or Splendid palaces were ofte! 
»y squalid huts ; stately and 


public buildings stood side by 





ide with modest and humble private 
dwellings. Here a street was paved; 
there one laid with plank; and anon 


nother with the trunks of trees, and 


. ‘‘boarded like a room.” Nor was its 
architecture less discordant, both in 
order and materials presenting the 
curious appearance of the Asiatic styl 


} i 1 
raqaduaily assimilla 


+} } 
wilh and 


ing to the European. 
In 1381 Moscow was burned by the 
\longols, who slew in the city 24,000 


of itsinhabitants. In 1536, and again in 


Scarcely 


1547, it was nearly consumed. 


from these severe 


had it recovered 
blows, when, in 1571, occurred its great 
est fil which, when judged by its 


sastrous Consequences, Was also prob- 


ibly the greatest fire of history, dwarf 
ng even the great conflagration of 
i812. At that time it was surrounded 
xy the savage Tartars, burning with 
the desire of revenge upon their hered- 


itary enemies. They fired it on all 
des, compl tely destroying the city 

d consuming in the flames no less 
than 200,000 of its inhabitants. From 
his immense loss some idea of the 
of the city at that time may be 
ained. Thirty years later Moscow 
was visited by a terrible famine, by 
which 127,000 of its citi ens perished. 
fen years later, in 1611, it was taken 


the Poles and Cossacks, and again 
Thus, 


within the period of seventy-five years, 


burned with 100,000 persons. 


the unfortunate city was four times 
and lost 400,000 ot Its inhabit- 
ints by fire and famine alon¢ 

So great and oft-repeated disasters 
might well, even in this our day of 
marvellous energy and enterprise, ap 


) 
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pall the stoutest hearts and dis« ourag¢ 
all efforts to rebuild and adorn ¢ 
And we 


courage, 


cily sO 


apparently doomed, cannot 


fortitude, 


but wonder at the 


energy and perseverance of the stout 


hearts which, in those rude times, un- 


dismayed by appalling disasters, reared 


again and again the splendid city from 


the ashes of its ruin and desolation. 
It was worthy of the stalwart race who, 
two centuries later, had the nerve and 


the patriotism to apply the torch to 
and their splendid 
palaces and temples, and again destroy 


their own homes 


the fated city of their love, renderir 
themselves houseless and homeless in 
the midst of a terrible winter, in ordet 


that a haughty and victorious invader 


might be driven by famine and _ the 


rigors of an from the land 
he had almost conquc red. 

Che magnitude of this conflagration 
in the light of recent events, be 
that of any of 


fact that, though 


can, 


better realized than 


the former, from the 
j 


over consick rably vreater sur- 


face, Moscow was then, in 


population, of 


as Chicago at the time of her great 


hire. Phe city was then one of ma 
nificent distances,” bei eight miles 


in diameter and twenty-four miles in 


circumference It contained twelvs 


thousand buildings, of which only se 
en hundred remained as a nucleus for 
the recuperation that followed the burn- 
ing. A hundred thousand of her cit 


} 


ens perished by th flames and the 


subsequent exposure and _ privation, 


to make no mention of the hordes of 
French 


result of 
Truly the Muscovites light 


the immens« army who pet 


ished as the direct the con 


flagration. 


ed a fire that day whose flames illumi 


} 


nated all Christendom, scorching to 


throne of the mightiest 


cinders th 


potentat of the world, stemmin: the 


tide of glory which had hitherto borne 
upon its swelling crest the victor who 
never knew defeat, and at whose word 


the world trembled, « hanging the whol 


course of history, and burning thei 


black record upon all the centu to 














world’s 


the whole tide of human affairs as this 
pies uy mamma am tndieasss 
m tl hy il, political and moral 





lear of its ter em fore t 
characteris el v of the Musco\ 5 
Was aga displa d, and } vork of 
cco v b van In lew s the 
tv again arose from Ss ashes, to en 
oy at lasta | period of repos 

rrom a writer i forty vé »>w 
leat } 10 wihg d ) ) t th 

then appea went) 
tal destruc 
Ch bli bt aings a pala 
tl ‘ nerous, and the « 

col i red n¢ ! 5 han en h 
dred churches, chapels and « 

| presen ed th sa contrasts id 
rrecularities of structut o which 
hay befo illuded dings t 

I of ston brick wood, indi 
criminately mingled ; ind pala¢ 
ostling together in a huge con nera 





Its population was s 320,000 ) 
reased in winter by a transient pop 

lation to 400,000. It was built in five 
different qua S ubdivided into 
circles th ( ind highest of 
which, called the Kremlin, or fortress, 
ind lying in the fork of the two rivers, 
the Moskwa and the Veglina, was of 
course t ular in form, about two 


miles in circumference ind surrounded 
bv high brick walls, with towers, and 
defended by a ditch. It contained the 
palace of the ancient Czars, Boris 
Godounoff's palace of granit the 
Patriarch’s palace, the arsenal, town 
hall, and several churches and mon 
isteries Of thes the palace of the 
Czars illed the Red Balcony—wasa 
very irregular and grotesque structure, 


built in various orders of 
and gilt 


amented 


and covered with spires 


globes, its front being ort 


, : 
various dukedom 


with 





the arms of the s of 
the empire. It contained 
tique curiosities, and the plate and re 


many an- 





l I ous > 1 ne pp 1d 
s of Mus Sib 1, Kazan 
\stracan and oth \ s. Ital 
on 1 fi the largest cannons 
rl¢ f them 1 es 
of fect ! 
ht i thickness of n l 
The second « sior is the Khita 
or Mid \ ) ded « 
side by the Krem] , ne 
ith ‘ wall d 
ded tw i \\ l 
) m ( I > 
. i d W is 
ynsit ib i \remli 
. es : 
( m 1 by 
! (a! t. wl secs | ’ 
d ted with flowers d th 
2. etree with hh chs fs 2 
Patriarch of Mos ssed in 
his splendid p hical robes | rth 
) ~ ‘ i ‘ " if | eS ) 
{ al Y yt | im!) ] 7 
t] il »\ I ! 1¢ ul 
Hosanas f | sts and peopk 
Doubtless th mil ture of 
this o h methine to do with 
the ) ss { tl 1 ’ 
the Great Pet Chis ilso 
co { Ai ine ct br il cal > Dvo 
ein » hy k 7, of six thousar 
sh Ds which w cdesu ved Vu fire 
ind af wards ull 
Phe third quart W h su inde¢ 
the two former, s called the B 
rod oO ‘Wh City i ) wh 
wall built ar ‘ 1587 h 
this quarter runs one of the rivers 
from south to n aN three nar 
row stone brid Wit Ss limits 
were 5 ntv - thi churches, elev 
monastel i irsé¢ ll oranan 
foundry, the imperial laboratory, and 
th Emp lizab e 4 versity 
founded in 1755 
The f th quarter, surrounding th 
other three, was the Zemlianoi- gorod 
or “City of Earth,”’ from the earthen 
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impart surrounding tt ind Wa 1 oidel writ 
fan al assembla of palaces stranger of the 
hurches, convents, woo¢ | ses ( wo races of 
ibins It conta a twent two ils compos 
ynasteries, one hundred and _ three palaces, S} 
wurches, the police office, crimina tention to fas 
bunal, imperial stables, and many selves with hor 
:anufactories of different kinds Che ind play 
wthen ramparts, built in 1591, 01 dwell in hut 
had thirtv wooden gates which, b c veards, are 1 
stroved, were replaced by two hance hings as th 
me ones of s Near ¢ f th drunk with b 
s the Empress Catl ‘ ( d b 
! yundlin Hosp il, bu ( thev have been 
from wh h wer said to mm : ) tnree bu 
ictors in Russia suaily kept 
ist] n Sloboda suburb post ili fp 
hit -two number ) ‘ e ha 
( ttwenty nh ( panier 
mi I iro d Lik Like h qua ~ x S + 
s Tl were surrounded by a | e ty ] 
ipart ind d ind containce sm 
aes tl I uid us fields, p ture Howev¢ 
irdens, and the simall lal hich a he custom 
h ' yf ‘ Nev! " \mo t t 1 ot 
) aings Vv e sevent th chi ) that ¢ tom 
ind mo! s imperial pala | b 
{ a > I nh > i dl h ( re it ) wrt 
Hosp General, with s medica nd it is resp 
sical and botanical schools the human 
The churches of Moscow were most vell as to th 
ly of brick, stuccoed and _ painted of the city of 
lack, or of w di painted red Prion pria part 
to the fire of 1812 many of them wer lager 
rnamented with crosses th trans verful pr 
rse bars. with crescents ad eath Wea ul 
This ci us ixtaposl ion of ant on aay and crcl 
stic symbols is explained by the fact d_ stoutes 


hat the Tartars, who hek 





two centuries turned the churches into ress, and ¢ 
mosques, and ornamented them with of human d 
resce When the Grand Duk with almost 
lvan Basilowich drove them out h ul conait 
suffered the crescents to remain, but or three centurk 
placed over them the crosses, to indi Chicago, ris 
cate the superiority of Christianity over from its ashes, 


Mahommedanism. Some of the church way its ci 





es were also ornamented with coarsely ts towering W 
painted figures of saints, wearing most with a 
horse - shoe crowns, and some of them cian’s wand, 
vilded all over, except th face and world to w 


hands 
n “The city of Moscow, says this 








Of} 1 (77) 


enterprise and 


35 
would appear to 
sent dav to contal 
yitants, th ndivid 
the first of which dwell 
a reat at 
( im them 
Thos ot n oth ract 
sa 5, W ul I 
, 
ul 1 ure such 
1 nt nm 5 et 
} Si i j 
‘ qua 
) ) is SOO i 
ell drenche \ 1 two 


/ , Or 

| c cly Lleol 
all it Xu " " 

i ther hat sta { 
the border of bat 
ved May have cK 
habits 1 t low 

Miu \ " 

ping on hand “ tw 

f n res af 
, id ‘ 

il mimended to 

5 | h pres t, a 
\Mlavo wi Poli Boar 





i a 1 possi \ 
\ ol n 
\ o tl out 
th ftrest virtu 
i ~~ it tne wn 
{ Ww I i h ol pro 
i rc tramp 
] 
pimet ! k back 
ipt >» § p 
) it w-m t oO 





all d i ading upw ird 


if brick and stone, al 


e stroke of the mag 
pre div call upon the 
the unparalleled tn 


umphs of human energy and of the 


progress of the nine 
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teenth century ; forgetting that nearly 


three centuries ago the same drama 


was enacted, the same energy and en 
terprise displayed by a rude and unlet- 


tered people upon the Icy plains ot 


Russia. The marvels of the present 
are indeed but an illustration of the 


maxim that ‘ what man has done man 


may do,” and its corollary that “ what- 


ever man may do man has done. 


Truly, “ there is no new thing unde 


the sun! The brief records which we 


dignify by the title of history are but 


fragments of the tremendous story in- 


scribed upon the sands of time in the 


footprints of the ages. Could the true, 


perfect and entire history of the world 


from the dawn of human life to the 


present be unfolded to ou View, Wwe 


might perhaps discover, somewhere in 
the great past, civilizations rivalling ou 


own ; golden eras of physical and men 
| 


tal development where now lie desert 


sands; ages of poetry, art and refine 


ment where now the scemingly prime- 


val forest waves. The close student of 
ancient history is oftentimes startled by 


} 


the fact that many of the great events 


of oure day are but reproductions of 


those which have transpired ages ago. 
The archeologist, burrowing beneath 
the accumulated soil and debris of cen- 
turies, occasionally brings to light some 


forgotten city of the past whose splen- 
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dor of architecture and magnitude and 


perfection of wa te mples, aqueduc ts 


} 
t t 


and other public works, strike the world 


with admiration and awe, humbling 


the present with the thought that, after 


ress 1s In Many re 


all, our boasted pro 





spects but retrogradation, inferior to 
that of some almost forgotten pas 
The scholar, carefully deciphering som¢ 
newly - discovered scroll or inscription 
of the ancients, or of the so-called dark 
ages, often discovers some gem of 
thought some noble, expansis nd 
progressive idea, to whose originality 
modern times have hitherto laid claim 
I:ven the very slang of our streets, and 
the jests and pul swh h go the rounds 


of our modern press, can most of them 


be traced back to the pages of Gir ek 


or Roman literatun It is difficult in 
deed to find in our literature of to-day 
a thought or an idea which has not its 
parallel in the writings or sayings of 
some philosopher of old However 
justly proud we may be, then, of the 
intellectuality of our present a of 
our freedom of thought, speech and ac 


tion, we may well hesitate to pass jud 
ment upon our own progress and en 
, , 


ehtenment as a whole, lest the 


discoveries of science may upset ow 
theories and change our conceit into 


humility. 








VOT A 


NOT A 


DECLARE, if that man has n't 


vone off and left the gate open 
again: all the horses and cows in town 
ll be in the vard before night!” and 


dropping the mat she was shaking at 


door, Hannah bray went out to 


shut the gate. 
It was hea and sagged on its 
Ss, a d sh was »blig a to iy wilh 
all her might to set it in its proper po 
tion, while to ratse it sufficiently to 
fasten the latch was impossible. Shi 
therefore propped t up w th a stake 
ind returned to the house 
‘Was ever a woman so tried! sO 
qui ed she as she thrashed thy door 
vat to and fro. “T've the greatest 
nd to go off to Chicago and get a 
ree ind leave Christie to shirk for 
lf; he'd be in the poor-house in 


i. month, and then perhaps he ‘d know 


to pri me, the thriftless vaga- 
Mrs. Bray's complaints we not en 
vy without foundation: for if her 


husband was not a vagabond, he cer 
tainly was thriftless, and that, to a wo 
man of her temperament, was the worst 
that could be said of any man. But, 
on the other hand, she did not paus« 

onsider how much this and other 
failings of her better - half were due to 
her own shortcomings. 

So hard is it for poor mortals to hold 
th scales of justice even, especially 
when they themselves are concerned! 

It was late when Mr. Bray returned 
, for 


had been all day chopping in the 





home that night, tired and hung 





woods, and had dined from a small 
pail which he carried in his hand 
Wipe your feet wipe your feet, 

man,’’ was the first greeting he receiv- 

ed as he opened the door. ‘* What do 
think the mat's there for?” 


1 } 1-1 } 
ric obe veda mMmMcckly, and regarding 


his wife with his large brown eyes, 
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which had no other expression than 
one of simple good-nature, he perceived 
that a storm was brewing, or rather 
that it had been brewing for some time, 
and was now ready to burst forth. He 
deemed it prudent to ignore the discov 
ery, however, and looked cheerful. 

“ Well, Hannah, how have things 
ron with vou to-day 

‘* None the better for you, answe red 
she “Good gracious, why do n't you 
put your hat in the water-pail and 
lone with it!’ for he had taken it off 
ind laid it on top of the pump. 


“QO, I did n’t mind,” began he, apol 
ogetically 

‘You never de mind: if | had a boy 
ten vears old as heedless as you are, 
t*d—~J ‘Gd’ 

“What would you do ?”’ asked Chris- 
tic 

“ Kill him!” said she, emphatically. 

A low chuckle was Christie's only 
answer—the most exasperating one the 
reat, good - natured fellow could have 
made. 

‘O, it’s enough to discourage a 


go on!” said 


saint, the way things 
Hannah, taking the tea-pot from 
the stove and setting it on the table 
with an energy which would have en- 
dangered its existence had it been 
made of any material less fragile than 
tin. 

“Why, what's wrong now?"’ asked 
her husband, drawing a chair to the 
table and beginning to fill his plate 
with the food placed before him. 

* What's wrong? What is n't wrong? 
you 'd better ask; everything on the 
place isat sixes and sevens. The chim- 
ney smokes so | can 't hardly see out of 
my eyes, to begin with; and there's 
an awful leak in the roof—the garret 
was all afloat the last time it stormed 
and to-day I was in the pantry stirring 
up a loaf of bread, and a great piece of 
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plast came whack on to my head; 


ring 
it’s a wonder it had n't killed me! 
“ That wasn't my fault, was it? I 


did n't know the plastering was loose,”’ 
observed Christie. 
‘O, no; nothing ever zs your fault 


of course not,"’ said she, sarcastically. 
‘tis n't your fault that the 
the hinges; though if I've 
I've told you forty 


‘1 spose 


's ott 


ot 





told vou it once, 
times.”’ 
That vat 


a fact ; I'll speak to a Carpenter 


ought to be mended, 
that’s 
about it to-night,”’ said Christie, meekly 

‘So vou always say, but you nevel 
do it. Of all the slac k-twisted, pro¢ ras 
tinating, provoking men that ever lived, 
said Mrs. Bray, with 


from 


you ‘re the beat, 
a sudden transition actual trans 


gressions to general depravity. 
ot 


when 


Such, out ten, 
he 


home from his daily toil; and so far, 


nine times Was 


ivistie’s reception came 


no doubt, your sympathies are with 
him: but now, mark! When he had 
finished his supper he rose from the 
table, took his hat and strode off as 


fast as his long legs could carry hiin 


not to the carpenter's, but straight to 
the bar-room of the “ Rising Sun 

Chere, in ‘front of a comfortable tire, 
surrounded by boon-companions, with 


a pipe in his mouth and a mug of flip 
at his right hand, he forgot the trials of 
a sagging gate and a shrewish woman's 


From the conversation which 





when, under the genial influ 


s of the occasion, the company had 


vrown happy and communicative, it 
would seem that he was not the only 
one who had come there to tind a re 


from domestic unpleasantness 
} 


luge 
‘Isn't ita 
\bram Wicks, 


are kind o out of 


thing, now,” said 
“ that 
‘int 


when matters 
at home, a man 
find it all 


\ health to 


can jist drop in here and 


straight and comfortable 
the land! rd, sav I!’ 
Che toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 
‘ But, Abram,” 


back on the table, “I! 


said Christie, setting 


his mug neve! 


heard that you was a hen-pecked hus 


vand.”’ 
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‘‘Hen-pecked ? Jupiter! no; I should 
like to see the woman that would hen 
No, Jemimy’s temper 's well 


peck me 


enough, but she's slack, Christie, awful 


slack. 
‘And don't you have to wipe your 
feet when you come home o’ nights ?”’ 


asked Christie 

‘*Not unless | choose.”’ 

‘Nor hang your hat on a particular 
peg?” 

“Not I. 

Chen, Abram, you're a happy man ; 
you ‘ve no call to complain,” returned 
earnestly. 

‘For my part, I think a man’s lucky 
if he don’t get a vixen and a slattern 
both,”’ growled a big man in the chim 
ney corner 


“And for 


a fool to get married at all,” piped a 


my part, | think a man ‘s 


little man in the opposite corner. 

« But, Christie,” said Abram, ‘1 ‘ve 
ilways heard tell that your wife was an 
uncommon tidy, economical woman,” 

‘Economical? Gorry I guess she 
s' She'd skin a fleaand sell the pelt 
\nd tidy 
bk 
with her particular ways. 


-ah, there's where the trou 


She my life out 

Did I 

tell you about the brass kettle? 
‘Not’s I remember,” said Abram 
‘Let's hear, 
‘Well, it isn’t much of a story, but 


comes. S wearing 


evel 


said several voices. 


then it kind o' illustrates what I was 


saying,’ said Christie, refilling his mug 
with flip, and his pipe 


bacco, while the rest followed his ex- 


with fresh to 


ample, and settled themselves in an at 
titude of listening. 

You see, 
kettle 


bouvht a big Urass 


jack in a 


we ‘d 


to make the apple 


second - hand one trust my Hannah 
for that —che iper you know so ol 
course the outside of it was a trifle 
black: but Hannah didn't seem to 
think anvthing of that at first, she was 
so tickled with the bargain she 'd made 


went to see Miss Haw- 
kins, and came home all upset. Miss 
Hawkins had just bought a bran - new 
kettle that shone like gold. After that 
it was nothing but ‘ Miss Hawkin’s ket- 


But one day she 
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ind over: and ‘ She wished bray said she, *“‘do vou see that 


she ‘d paid more and got a new one door : Well, the sooner you march 








\t last, one night I was woke » by out of it the bett \s to the rest 
kind of Lut ing sound I f these sots ing around with 
thought it might be rats in the chees« lowering brow | vy wish 7 had the 
sal ra bu ar filing the | k Har training ol them for awhile! 
uh,” says I ‘Hannah, what's that: ‘God forbid!" ejaculated the big 
ind nud t hh \ man in the cornet 
She didn't answe which surprised ‘“ Amen!” responded the little man 
1 el ia mou ( ( n the opposite rei 
t so much as ] wain ’ And s the door closed upon Hat 
what she'd hear it ! put out my tah and her unresisting husband, 
hand, and she was n't ther I started \bram Wicks raised his mug to his 
p in bed, scared ugh, I tell you lips, saying Here's to the health of 
and then | saw a light streaming un our landlord and the prosperity of the 
der the kitchen doo Out | jumped ‘ Rising Sun 
I ( i aor ( I yt i 
there w hat woman That Christ naered so prompt 


kne $ ing the out bedience to his better-half must have 


sit itl rass ket That was th cen cit less to the f ( of moral sua 
sound I'd hear« sion thar to h desire to avoid a 
(Good Us Hannah nay ~ ne for not many days elapsed be 
i lost your ses savs | fore | as back in his accustomed 
Not I know of ivs sh al \t home, meanwhile, things went’ 
| ful sick, Christ ch as usual: the gate continued 
Phen tor ul nd ke w nm i, and so did the temper of 
omg { I Nii I \ vho considered herself a 
( us ge ild « wd al ( ced woman 
Hlawkins sh r iv funer: One morning as she stood at the sink 
nd go peekin’ ‘round as she always washing the breakfast - dishes, she saw 
con ina tas it of that kettl her hus « id tl horse ft 1 th 
should h st of it imn. Up flew the windov 
And, vet that woman back to bed “ Christie! Christie Bray! what ar 
the kettle was ired ould n't you going to do with that horse ? 
But she di O, | forgot to mention,” said the 


No, she'd too1 h grit for that deceitful Christi I'm going over to 





lt tf un she would, though the Fa 
( ( ( 1 awl ittach ‘kan \\ i 
f quinsy Kk he ¢ iiling wh Phe Agricultural Fan \ o lo 
t menor SI bego.”’ 
l ( na nh more and N 1 ihe new waconr ried his 
: e. She's ife, seell him draw from the shed 
t so vy that she washes the pigs that vehi radiant in fresh paint and 
f very morni varnish 
Bet ] laugh h 1 followed this Th Ss nothing cls to go in, ul 
emark die¢ way, f 1 small room less it's the wheel-barrow,” said Christi 
idjoining bar, where for the las ‘the old one went for boot, you know 
half-hour she had been closetes ith Wel iow, you mark my words, 
h indlady, forth issued Hannah asid Hannah,with a nod of her head and 
B herself (sraspin husvana a flirt of her dish-cloth ust so sure 
\ n 5 nd p ting t tl is ve to | ) that wace 
wl vy hair on her head you ‘ll break it—\ ind your drunket 


bristled with indignation Christi cronies 
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Christie, intent upon buckling a strap, 
made no answer. 

“Do you know what'll happen if 
you do?” asked she, solemnly. 
‘We shall have to get it mended, | 
tepping 


5p > ‘agg said h jocularly, 


into the wagon. 


“T'll go straight to Chicago and get 
i. divore that’s what'll happen,” 
Lidl h 

But, instead of being annihilated by 


this tremendous threat, Christie drove 
out of the 
and 


work with anger 


yard with his usual silent 
Hannah went about her 
simmering at her 
] 


yore the r Causciess 


heart —a r not alt 
must be admitted, for it 
that th 
wen purchased. ‘ Ther 
had 
should n't make as good an appearance 
Sal Haw- 


was at her instigation wagon 


had | was no 


reason,” she said, ‘“‘why she 


vhen she rode to meeting as 


Moreover, she had paid nearly 
half the price l 


with her own hoardings 
earned by the 


sale of butter and 


and now, before she had made 
her first triumphal progress, Christic 
one of his senseless 


olf on 


had gone 
frolics with it; and if he ever brought 


} 


it back, which was doubtful, ‘‘ the new 


would all be worn off.” 
Cruly it was hard—her whole matri- 
monial experience had been hard. The 
more she brooded over it the harder it 
seemed; and who should say that she 
owed any allegiance to one who had so 
persistently trampled upon her rights 
as awomanand awife? Since he had 
broken /#7zs part of the marriage con- 
tract, 


hers 


why should she be bound by 


So she reasoned. Still, as even- 


rew on, either from the 


from some other cause which 
lay so deep among the hidden springs 


of action that she herself could not dis- 


cern it, about preparing her 


4 


she set 
husband's supper. He did not come 
} 


at the usual time; and after waiting 


an hour or two she cleared it away 


The tall clock in 


twelve. 


again. 
struck ten—eleven 


“ Well, I may as well fasten up and 
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force of 


the corner 


0 to bed; like as not he won't come 





[JuLy, 


Hannah. But 
the bolt 


which secured 


till morning,” said 


scarcely had she 


drawn and 
put up the heavy bar 
the outside door, when she heard a 
laid on the 


‘So you 've come at last! 


footstep, and a hand was 
latch 
she angrily, 


c undoing the fastening 
tl 


1¢ door with a jerk; but th 
had 


h so many wearisom 


opening 


vials of wrath which she been 


toring up throug 
hours, were destined to remain uncork- 
ed: for it was not her husband, but 
Abrain Wicks, who stood on the step 

. " bad news for you, Mrs 


‘s been an a 


‘I've got 


* there 


said he 





‘1 ‘ll warrant it 


terjected Hannah. 


And some youngst a good deal 
the worse for liquor, came tearing along 
with a tandem-team and ran smack in 
to him.” 

“Andthe neww won was all smashed 
to pieces; I knew how 't would be; | 


said Hannah, wrathful 
‘“** Mark my words,’ 


him so,” 


told 


but triumphant; 


says | 
‘ But there's something worse than 
that,”’ said Abram. 


who 


“Worse?” 


had thought of nothing but that he 


repeat d Hannah, 


husband had feared to face her with 
the news of the broken wagon, and had 
sent his emissary to break it to het 
gently. 

** Christie 


wheels passed over him.”’ 


was thrown out and the 


** But where is he why does n't he 


come ?”’ 
“ They ‘re bringing him,” said Abram, 
pointing toward the gate. 
There was something in the expres 


“They ‘re bringing him,” that 


sion, 
struck an awful chill to Hannah's heart, 
and caused her to grasp the door - post 
for support. 

Slowly and steadily, like those who 


bear the dead, came the four men with 
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Without a word 


Hannah led the way to the bed 


their solemn burden. 
room, 
] 


and they laid him on the bed. 


By -ar d-by he opened his eyes and 
's fac 


‘You won't need 


Smilin 


i clive 
Oh, Ch ‘ was ali her answet 
rhe surgeon came; he bent over his 
patient, th lancit it Hannah's 


pale face s “Yor etter leay 
the room 

1 shall stay by my husband Lidl 
] 

I} ; on did t uree th point 
reo ( >u d S ind exan ! 
pat t \ broken limb, a bruised 

body, a suspicion of internal injuries 

it was the verdict. It was Hannah 

vho held the spons to her husband's 
ps through the k ind terrible pro- 


cess which followed ; and when all was 


done, and the surgeon asked, ‘* Who 
will stay with him to - night she an 





men, who had been assisting in the op 
eration, or waitin n the kitchen to 
hear the result, immediately offered 


their services: but Hannah rejected 
them all with thanks, only consenting 


that Abram Wicks should sleep up- 


stairs. Soat last Hannah sat by the bed- 
side alone, listening to the tick of the 


lock, and watching the flickering of 


that lamp of life which might at any 
moment be extinguished. Presently 
Christie's white lips moved; he seemed 
to be repeating something over and 
over. She bent her head to listen, and 
caught the words, ‘‘ Till death us do 
part-——till death us do part.’ 

Once in the night, going to the shed 
husband's axe 


yy the block where he 


for wood, she saw her 
lying | had care- 


had 


vything! It was 


l ssly thrown it. How often sh¢ 
that ver 


that morning he 


chided him for 
only had used it. Itwas 
he had gone from 
and now 


that 


her strong and full of health, 


he was lying stretched on bed, 


D 


weak, helpless, and perhaps dying 


She sat down on the block, covered 
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her face with her apron and wept aloud 


Hannah Bray was not a praying wo 


man was ignorant of most conven 


forms of 





tion: praye! but now from 


her heart burst forth one earnest, ago 
nized cry: “O God, spare my hus 
band! 

When she returned to th wed -100m 
Christie was sleepi quictly ind as 
she sat watching him t h the lon 





silent hours, she held a solemn reckon 





ing with het married 
life passed in rey wb I Chere 
was a time when tried to 
please him in little thi is well as nu 
reat nd he hac | n 0 Sil) 
pleased, poor felloy She well rem 


ered the first occasio on which she 


had spoken to him impatiently ; it wa 
in the early days of their marria . He 
had brought home two pla 1 tea 
rose in full blossom and a slip of Eng 
lish ivy. Chev ‘ll make the room 
look so cheerful this winter,” h said, 

But she was fretted about her h ( 
work, and answered shortly 1 hop 
you ‘ll take care of them, then, for I ‘v« 
© time waste about h thir 

He looked at her in prised way, 


then turned and went out without a 


word, Phe plants died of neglect lon 
before winter was over 

She remem! d, also, that in thos« 
days he had lik d to eh pecom 
ingly dressed, and that he particularh 


admired her hair, which, as it curled 


by nature, she had merely gathered in 


toa band and allowed to flow loosely 
at the back of her h« But by nd- 
by, when her pretty wedding - outfit 
had become worn, she replaced it by 
garments of coarse material and awk 
ward fashion ; and when he re irked 
the change, she said: “ For goodness 
sake, who wants flouns and furbelows 


to switch ‘round among th« 
kettles with ?”’ 

After many struggles she had con 
trived to screw he 
unsightly knob, and skewered it with 
hair - pins. “Oh, Hannah, what's 
that for?’’ asked Christie. 

“'Cause I don’t want it dangling 
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over the victuals when I'm cooking 


: ’ , 
besides, it’s too much trouble to roll 


it over a stick every day.” 


“ You did n't use to think it was tov 


You know vour hai 


I fell in love 


much trouble. 


thin with, 


= 


playfully. 


was the first 
said he 

‘Well, if that was all you wanted you'd 
e gone and married a barber's 


Hannah 


and she not only continued to wear it in 


better ha 


block with a wig on it,” said 


the objec tionable sty le, but got in away 
of tying a handkerchief over her head 


**to ke cp th dust out,” she said, and 


ec ae 
seldom removed till she ex 


this sh 
changed it for a night-cap ; 


So she had gone on, renouncing a 


that was attractive in her person or he 


home, meeting his attempts at chee! 


with sharp words and so 


ulness 


] 
1OOKS, 


LL nal 
viving herself up to work and 


} 


money -getting as an end, not as a 
means, till at last things had reached 
their present stat \nd now Christie 
was on to die, and that would b« 


the end. 

It is remarkable that in these retle 
short - comings had ni 
place; and yet not remarkable, tor | 
suppose that, in the final review of life, 
what the ] 
us will s 


pared wit 


to them: and in the Day of Judgment 
it will be o own sins tor which we 
nust CCK rccoul not those of ou 
neighb i \s »> the divo e, which 

tew hours betore Hat h had thought 
0 desirable, it appeared to her now th 


husband, and would be, though all th 
laws in the United States should athrn 
the contrary God had ordained th« 
tie between them, and He alone could 
innui it 
kor Gays and veeks Christ 
chances for life and death were enly 
balanced then the balance turned i 
favor of life, and the surgeon said 
was his wife who had won him back 
1 ’ rT (1 da ifter tl 
suspense was r, Hannah cam 


iown stairs, arrayed mm a becoming 
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Juy, 


hanging in ringlets 
at the back of her head At the 


kitchen fire sat Miss Hawkins Vhat 


th wo women said to each other is 
of no account; but this is what Miss 


Hawkins said to the baker's wife, on 
whom she made her next call 

“Well, I didn't 
I snum | 


was a high-strung critter, but I did sup 


Bray 





pose she had human feelin’s rhere 
was that poor ll livin’ alone 
cepl little Nance hat amit big 
"cr hapinto cide ne | Was setting 
by bed nd Hannah nowhere 
to be el [ should went in and 
sot by him myself, only he was asleep 
So I tipt s back to tl kitchen and 
waits. Whilst I was wait I just 
MOK OCCASION to 1 k into tl pantry 
Chere was the cat layi ht on th 
mouldin’- boare / prefer not to hay 
it's feathers mixed up reat 
) ul iks I tsn eo m\ US ss 


somebody steppi round up stairs 
overhead, ana the floor ct iki 

the bureau-drawer opening ; I couk 
hink what was going on, so, thinks | 
I'll just step up and sé It seemed to 
ve my duty t ou know \ chbor 
) muut | had ! O Start 
vefore I 1 ra 10¢ steps comin dow 
tairs. So 1 dropped into a ne 
1 come Hannah bray rl 1 se 
what ‘twas that had took her s 

for, as true § u \ she had on hk 
Sunda eownd, an her ha ll il 
ck ‘ Ss loshe Was xg 

>a ull vh mo Kt if 

s look for anoth hus 

and fore Wis S tot the way 





real good 


‘Abram Wicks said so. 
Abram Wicks ! a good deal Abram 


Wicks knows ibout it said \l 
Hawkins, tossing her head No, de 
cndadon li tha womal s lO k tc 


ward to being lett a widder lt 


t 1] 


her husband, I'd get well out o' spit 
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and then be divorced the fust thing | 
did.”’ 

And Miss Hawkins’s version of the 
matter was the one generally accepted 
among her neighbors. But the same 


occurrence may Wear a different aspect 


when regarded from different points 
of view. 

Having shut the door on Miss 
Hawkins, Hannah went to her hus- 


band's bedside, and seeing that he still 
slept, quietly despatched little Nancy 
Ryan to the kitchen, and took her 
place. By-and-by Christie awoke; h¢ 
fixed his eyes on Hannah's face, and 
1 smile illumined his wan _ features 
‘Why, Hannah,” he said, ** you look 
ust as you used to in our courting days!" 

* You have n't forgotten them?” re 
turned Hannah. 

“Not a bit of it did vou do it to 
please me, Hannah ?’ 

‘Of course I did; there 


else I want to please not in com 


s nobody 


parison.”’ 
“What, when | 


husband to you ? 


ve been such a bad 
‘Jou a bad husband? You never 
spoke a cross word to me in your life. 

“May be not; but then I've done 
kept 
straight about the premises, you know.’ 

“And I've kept them /ve 


so that makes us even.’ 


worse; I haven't things just 


traigh 


Christie smiled, and lay silent a few 


moments ; then he said ‘I ought n't 


to have gone to the ‘ Rising Sun’ so 
often. 

"T was I drove you there with my 
scolding tongue; but, Christie, I'm 
going to turn over a new leaf; I'll 
learn to rule my tongue, or L'll get you 
beast, he's 


to gag me. QO, drat the 


been in my flour-barrel!"’ referring not 


to her husband, but to her cat, who 
just then came walking majestically 
into the room, his black coat well be 


sprinkled with flour. As 


darted 


she uttered 


the exclamation, she toward 


him, I know not with what fell pur- 


pose, but Christie's hand was laid 


gently on hers, while his peculiar si 
lent chuckle shook his frame 
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‘‘] s'pose the poor fellow thinks its 
the fashion to wear powder,” said he. 
For an Hannah 
Then the angry flush died from het 
Christie « had 


not done for many a long day before 


instant hesitated. 


face, and id what he 


drew her toward him and kissed her. 
\fter that she quietly dusted the cat 
and washed the moulding-board, which 
she found had fortunately covered the 
flour-barrel, and prevented the catas 
trophe she had feared 
henceforth and 


| do not Say that 


forever this couple were entirely frec 
from the troubles which beset married 


that their failings were over 
come without a 
affirm that they 


united and happy, and their love, in- 


life, or 
struggle; but I do 
were, in the main, 
stead of diminishing, increased as the 


years went oF rhe fiery ordeal 
through which they had passed had 
taught them the lesson of wzfua/ for 
dcarance, without which no two per 
sons, Whatever the relation they sus 
tain to each other, can abide togethe: 
in harmony, and which, duly exercised 
would no doubt diminish the numbet 
of divorce cases which annually come 


hefore our courts by three-fourths 


Now, 


bec ause she 


if Jack had beaten his wit 


presumed to differ from 


him on the subject of roast beef, or if 
she had refused to cook the dinner for 


the same reason, their domesti peace 


would have been destroved, and in the 
ave sued for a di 


end they would 
vorce on the ground of incompatibility 
clitterent, how 


of temper. But how 


much wiser the course they pursued, 


making allowances for each other's 


idiosyncrasies 


rhus have they come down to pos 
terity, a model for all married couples. 
Ruth Chesterfield. 
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Astrology is about as respectable a 
superstition as one could point to with- 
out hurting any one’s prejudices. It 
cut a great figure in the early stages of 
our civilization, and lived long enough 
to have part of its history in New 
I:ngland. 


Now, 


institution, 


astrology is a vigorous, savag« 
The Maoris of New Zea- 


land say, when a siege is going on, if 


Venus appears near the moon, the two 


ireenemy and fort. !f Venus is above, 


the foe will win: if below, the natives 


will drive off the invader. This is a 


case of inferring from the relative po 
sitions of planets the fortunes of men 

The survival in our times is at once 
unsatisfactory to ow 


ludicrous and 


race pride. Our almanacs still contain 


the astrologer’s signs; and our physi 


cians head their prescriptions with 
one which stands for Jupiter. It 
is affirmed that in some districts in 
Germany the child's horoscope and 


certificate of baptism are kept in th 


chest. In fact, astrologists still 


same 


flourish in England, and advertis« 


in the daily papers of our cities. But 
the most vigorous form of the faith in 
belief that 


near the 


astrological science is the 
the weather changes at or 
quarters of the month. As there are 
only seven days in a quarter, the su- 
perstition is pretty well intrenched. 
There are numbers of intelligent gen 
tlemen in Chicago who wear potato 
amulets to keep off rheumatism, _ It 
s a healthy (if not health-keeping) su- 
perstition, which connects the lowest 


savages with representatives of the best 
civilization. It is only the potato which 
is in any sense new—and that is proba 
bly very old. A curious piece of coin- 
cidence may be traced in the 
that if one has latent rheumatism, the 
potato will shrivel and dry up; if he is 
free from this evil of the bones, the po- 
tato will rot. The belief that “there 
is something in it"’ is kept up by count- 
ing only the hits, and omitting all the 
misses. And as for the drying or rot- 
ting, latent rheumatism is unknown, and 


leaves one quite free to be pleased o1 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 


belief 


SOCITET) JuLy, 


miserable, according to the behavior 
Now, it is one of the 


commonest characteristics of charms o1 


of his amulet 


amulets to undergo some change to 


indicate the fortunes of the wearers 
But it 


use of so complacent a 


is seldom that a savage makes 
aD 


material as a 
which decay in two 


vegetable, may 


ways, according to environment. 
These 
what is meant by survival. 


instances are given to show 
lo satisfy 
the sociological demand there must be 
several independent instances in each 


case, and there must be common ele 
ments that have not been borrowed by 
savages from civilized men, nor by the 
latter from the forme: [he amount ot 
evidence that seems unimpeachable is 
rhe Southern 


France is traced in several distinct sav 


amazing. uvade of 


age tribes widely distant. It is a cus- 
tom of sick, the father 
at the birth of a 


['wenty years ago ! 


nursing, as if 
instead of the mother 
child, 
quaintance with this superstition, slight 
The 
persons concerned were very intelligent 
rheir 


made ar 
ly modified, in Northern Illinois. 


people of pure American blood. 
sons, to whom, during the gestation 
period of their existence, the father 
imputed his maladies, are well - known 
this have some 


citizens of State. | 


reason to believe that the superstition 
is far from rare at the present date. 
Superstitions connected with sneez- 
ing run the whole length of human his- 
tory, from savagery up to modern civ 
When a Zulu sneezes he 
savs, ‘‘ Now 1 am blessed." A modern 
Italian, in whose presence one happens 


ilization. 


to sneeze, ext laims, a1 Happiness ! 
rhe custom prevails from peasants up 
to — college professors. Che collected 
literature of sneezing would make many 
volumes. 

I iearned in my 
superstitions about paring the nails. 
Most of my 
them. One 
child's nails before a certain age, was 
alive and well when my youngest child 
Now, the whole group of 


boyhood various 


readers know some of 


which forbids cutting a 


was born. 


nail - paring saws is of savage origin. 
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They w ed with the theory 
of malevolent spirits and witchcraft 
It was bel dt} the evil being on 
erson could obtain any part of on 
dy he cor do th vhol bodyv m 
il mischief Australians and Polyne 
sians burv t nail Ss to detea 
the fox The cl | s illw be a 
ind helpless, must be saved fro 
spirits by taki ire that 1 ) f 
iil shall fal their power rh 
me du new h ir ust taker 
une to be | ted bv baptism Th 
Germa veasant will not cut his child’s 
yails | th ons : has 
een performer 
Mi Iv] says that halt stab] 
doors mm England attest by the horse 
shoes led upo!l them th vi tv oft 
he b f ron will keep off spill 
Phe supposit s as old as th 
\ natural history of human society 
ld deal mainly with those institu 
ions which present human experience 
and work in vast aggregations, accumu 
lated for the stude by survivals and 
uthentic historians Law and Gov 
ernment r speak erally Pol 
s, Languag Marriage nd R 


ligion, are among the most importan 


of these great bundles of social habits 
she wing longs an slow de vel pment, 
In all branches of knowledge, theories 
come before observation; and they ar 
usually put aside only by some painful 
effort. Compte’s thi stages of cul 

re, like Vico’s three stages of gov 
ernment, hav m h hind d obser 


vation by their essentially metaphysical 


nesis and scop ind later observers 
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have perhaps been too anxious to an 


une final conclusions. It would be 
strange if such errors and overreachings 


accompany tl rowth of a 


new system of knowledg But in 
spite of such errors, the study of 
the facts goes on rapidly, and much 


with a more modest aim, is 


found to fit exactly in the 


sociological 


(srimm s in st vritings are cxam 
ples of the last statemen ind almo 
‘ Y mis mary port o1 sketch ol 
\ dds to ouraccumulations of s 
ogical pher ’ 
1 he prehis tue s ind then 
sults are also to be taken into account 
) cology | s results have 
sua b uttained under disabilities 
] nder us « tous } their ust 
ind pardonable enthusiasms have 
somewhat overestimated the value of 


vhat can be known of man in prehis 


orical times Perhaps the prehistoric 
rest irche 5 Cal stablisl I hing « { the ! 
own sol force b when thev hat 
monize with the evidence of survival 
ravel and history, they at least 
nethen the chain of observatior 
Nearly every other branch of study 
assists in the study of human develop- 
ment, to which, indeed, all other s 


ences point ant 


probable that the mor pre ~ eCXx- 


pression of the doctrine of evolution 
which is still to seek, may found 
through the comprehensive survey of 
+} ‘ + 

the phenomena of existence required 
to complete the ‘ il history of so 
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path from. the ridge below 


wood, \ | 
lle a Sit from it, a 1 fan 
tlo crushed der her lar id feet 
‘ fragrant id with 
mut fh he said, with a sort of col 
| P sul 1 the rich cart 1 
rl ho of gay laughter tollowed her 
Will | neve ( » hear them 
| d, with in n, drawing hei 
Y heavy v the labor of Eastern 
loon over | lightly misshapen 
shoul ng ata little pool that 
lay lik lucid mirror in its rust 
fra k, sl wught a glimpse of 
h ww f d weird black eyes 
Sh 1, the leam of barba 
pea il h neck, and the rich 
drapery that flooded het for Miss 
| ( Ol spl ndor was il oO l 
p d she clad herself in purpl 
for a walk in the forest 
\I dy and mind,” sh 
ad tol i will ca wr that was 
one of her attributes ind does / 
kn t, that h » lageard 1 am 
wearied by the frivolous life up at the 


’ 1 month lo r, | should fl 
back to the city in disgust. I wanta 
ation of som sort. My life has 
been one lon slagnauion.,. The grand- 
eur of the wood makes my natu 


tllow, and my lif 


hurricad on 


seem even more sh 


1 2] 
ind she 


hit i 

| \ idred wronged herself when 
sh d her natu shallow. It was 
deep, with the depth of a passion of 
uffering—a suffering that had been 
hers from childhood, and from which 
h ild not fle Fab s of lustrous 
beauty, sparkle of gems, flattering m 
nials, could not heal her wounded van- 
ty, or soothe her morbid temperament. 


with an intense love 


Loving beauty 
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there were hours when she so fought 

with her fate that sh ude her heart a 
dwell pla f l unclean thu 

envy, mal unacted murdet1 rh 

mood was on her now. It had driven 

her from her companions into the wild 

ne thus in the soli 

Was passin thro n 

y, the passion of 

which might have created a Siddons 

“Madam, vo rettv dress! See, it 

s caught and t i] 

Miss Eldred stal d ind urned 
sharp ul d Seated upon a ftaliel 
tree Was a voung girl in simple dress 
lifting a face to her in its blushing im 
mat vy, like a sweet tal half told. 
Shafts of nlight fell upon her and 
ingled themselves in her han In he 
and nie held ¢ ird board ind pencil 
“Who taught you to draw, child? 
asked Miss Eldred, with her usual im 
pulsive waywardness, as she unloosed 

the torn sk 

The girl smilce I hardly } ‘ 
H h, I think u\ me some idea of 
perspectiy I took pth rest mysell 

“And vel 1 ly « vw it 1 to 
But who 5 H h 

Hlugh my brother 

‘* Have you parents 

‘Non Hugh has | n father 
mother, brother and t to me evel 
since I was a infant Our father wes 
drowned at l ind wh my moth 

his stepmothe died, Hugh ive 
up his seafarin fe to care for m 
We live for cach oth 

It was a quickly told biography 
but some way this trusting, sweet fac 
with its pretty play of expression, had 
charms even for Essy Eldred. <A wild 
flower, star-of-day, ‘wi it fragrat 


it fru nd she w 


and with¢ 


caress it: to touch with her diamonded 
finger the soft bloom of the cheek, 
with its one deep-set dimple ; to thread 
out the tangled curls, and even to lay 
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her hands upon the bared shoulder, 
ibsorbed in 
other 


with the 


\n hour they sat together, 


e-lessons and each then 
Eldred 


ket g 


drawn 


Iessy went home mar- 


irdener’s sister and ‘the gods 


themselves,” says Pindar, “ cannot an- 


nihilate the action that is done! 


They walked up a long ascent, and 
emerged from the shadow of the wood, 
a good Wate 
rhrough a rustic gate Miss Eldred fol- 
lide, walk 
Norway spruce, the rare, 


kind ; 


beyond the walk she saw fuschias nod 
_ 


mile from the cure. 


lowed her ind on into a 


arbored by 


and looking 


1 1) 
CTilison, budded 


ding, and scarlet salvias pluming, and 


calla-lilies with pale, prudish faces 


and still beyond, a world of 


tempting fruit, with the afternoon sun 


lighting it all. But suddenly, out from 


the gloom of the trees and the bloom 
of the flowers, she came upon a tiny 
house, with white walls and = vreen 
blinded windows. Under a_ vine 
trailed lattice sat a man, with deft 
hand, weaving a willow - basket and 
humming a strange old ballad. Heavy 
masses of brown hair covered his 


bowed head, and his unclipped beard 
touched his breast. 
Miss Eldred shrank from an encoun 
r with this rustic, and half repented 
freak had led he 
She could not see his face, but 


Marjory's eves grow radi 


+} 1 +} 
that hither, 


she did 


they settled upon him, and she won 
dered how so delicate a blossom could 
be aught of kin to this boorish athlet 


in his coarse garments. 
“Ah, litth 
You sec 


the sun is 


back so soon! 


not 


sister, 


my baskets are done, and 
Raising his head with 
a smile for Marjory, he caught a gleam 
the robe. A dart went 
quivering lady's lace 


to his heart 


; 
from silken 


from. the snowy 


and pale pearl straight 


and with the ingenuousness of an un 


trammel}lled nature, his wide-open eyes 


and radiant face threw back an honest, 
under- 
that 
balm to 


wondering admiration, with an 


current of pity tor her misshape 


proved a cup of heavenly 


her soul, 


4 
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He rose quickly to his feet, with a 
Mar Ory, at dl 
this haughty woman, who had dw 
crowds all of her life, found herself 


blushing, with downcast eyes, and yet 


questioning glance at 


with a vivid consciousness that there 
stood before her no Apollo of the Pal 
ace Vatican, but an athlete, with a 
quick, unconscious grace in his mo 
tion, and with such a face of power 
and uncultured beauty as she had 
never seen but in dreams: and withal 


that his warm brown eve was looku 


at Aer, and his bronzed face crimson 


ing and fading for Ae presen 


She had read George Sand, and sh 


thought with a quick heart- beat of 
Consucelo’s vagabond lover; of Tevet 
ino, with his wonderful lealty and lov 


SO strangely blend dl with his pr 


and passion. And then this admira 
tion ! Never in her life had a man 
young and handsome, cast a look of 
love or tender interest upon her, G 
tlemer n het \ Soci were i ! 
tive and kind kind with the veiled 
compassion that has a place r eve;ry 
true man’s heart for suffering or defor 
mity When she had 1 ruden 
elect it had been fro ha 
nev wo ded het But | ad 
miration 

Marjory w t thi oh tl { fan 


“Sit dow Miss Eldred nd, Ma 
ory dear, ithe m tloy a 
fruit tk the lady 

t was a str eal oO ha 
spoke, with a s\ ! 
one he l echo i t 
that came from lungs that had Y 
strong trom. the XV n tha Dp 
over fresh fields upon dewy 1 


perhaps the undertor ot 


ongs of birds that m dl 

Miss Eldred liked tl \ h 
absence ot et | ) 
declined the chair, and, unmindftul of 
her rich robes, seated herself up 


stone st ps, almost at Hugh's feet 


While Marjory gathered a 
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fell between 


alittle embarrassed silence: 


the two. 
basket 
perfume from her 
like  argosies 
chantable 
to him than all the treasure which Ja 


Hugh went on weaving his 
hand The soft 
hair 


with steady 
came to him 
laden with unmet 


freight of memories richer 


son sought. Building his basket, he 
went back out of his present life to his 
early youth, 

It all 


of those purposeless and va 


happened to hin in one 






bond 
those travels with 


had once 


wanderings of his; 


out fruit of culture that been 


his delight. It was in the south of 


France, he hardly now remembered 


where, that he came out from the vine 
yard where he had slept; it was just 
at dawn, and before him 


Was a worn 


way-side and beside th¢ 


knelt 


the hands to heaven in 


cross, cross 


a pilgrim in black serge, lifting 


a dumb anc 


passionate prayer. He stopped, awed 


by the mute signs of suffering in the 
] 


figure, and standing close beside it, 
there was wafted up to him from out th 
coarse robe the breath of violet and 
heliotrope, and he caught a sheen of 
white silken garment; and lifting the 
appealing hands higher, the serge fell 


back 


with pearls and gold . 


from an arm of marble, clasped 
and bending, he 
saw what to his boyish fancy emed 


} 


the face of an angel, with eyes like 


night, but full of a great earthly sutier- 
ing and despair. 

The perfume and the beauty of the 
woman enthralled him. He saw that she 


was faint from fasting or weariness ; 
that dust clung to her black robe, and 
that her hair was disordered and cling- 
ing to her pale, damp brow. He stooped 
She started 
to her feet, and her eyes took a scared, 


look 


and foreign face, she said in het pretty 


and touched her shoulder. 


hunted but seeing the boyish 


tongue, which he imperfectly under 


stood: ‘* I danced in my father's castle 
all the night. This 


here to pray. Here she 


morning | came 
broke out 
wee, 


stranger, I faint with weariness ! 


sobbing ventle 


lake 


ind carry me home 


and wailing 


me in 


your arms 
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before my maids awake and miss 
me.’ Then, with a shudder and a 
moan: * Oh, I have sinned, but I have 


been sinned against most cruelly. Holy 
Virgin, plead for me Che boy gath 
ered her in his strong arms, with the 
perfume penetrating every sense ; she, 
trusting as an 


infant, lay upon his 


heart. When the sun arose he set her 
in her father’s garden, poor ruined 
flower daughter of Lebanon and 


went away, and never saw her more 


Before dawn that morning a hand 


some and profligate nobleman had 
been stilettoed in his room, a_ half 
league from the wayside cross Phe 
deed could not be traced. Hugh read 


tragedy had 
But it took no part 
that 


these 


this two days aftet The 
no mystery for him. 
from his tender pity of crushed 
and through all 


the scent of th 


Howe! years 


heliotrope and th« 
glisten of pearls had slept in his heart, 
but had not died. 

For a moment now he saw the bloom 


of the grape, the blood of the vintage 


ce 
and he was standing at the foot of the 
rude cross, and it seemed to him that 
this woman sitting at his feet would 
cry up to him with tender, sweet lips, 
for help. This strong, rugged breast 
had ached, and would ache again, with 
a heart. 

Miss Eldred sat watching the bees 


humming over the sweet peas, waging 


their mimic warfare for the nectar hid 


den under the pink and 


so closely 


white wraps—watching the bees and 
the flowers, but thinking of her com 
panion. She longed to speak to him 
but the bagatelle of worldly nonsense 
that passed current in her set seemed 
hardly the things to address to this 
man. She felt in the eternal fitness of 
things that those grave lips could talk 
Mozart 


Beethoven, even if he had never heard 


to her of Haydn and and 


the tripping, tantalizing waltzes ot 


Strauss, or agonized over the German 
She tried him with a mild litth 
problem 

‘1 think, sir, that 


must live a truly Arcadian lite 


you and Marjory 
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\las for Te 
Rabelais and talk understandingly of 
Hugh stopped his 


verino, who could quote 


the great masters 
work and glanced at her with an em 
barrassed smile, quite guiltless of any 
knowledge of the geographical divis 


ons of Peloponnesus. 


We lead a very happy life ; though 
| think sometimes that it is a narrow 
ind a selfish one 

\ metaphysician at least Issv 


thought, not disenchanted. 

Now if Essv Eldred and Hugh Pres 
ott had dwelt together in Arcadia, she 
would have breathed, unquestioning 
the pure air and the ignorance. But 
he could have taught her the flora and 
fauna of the whole region, as well as its 
capabilities and its economics, if Arca- 
dia is supposed to possess anything so 
realistic. He could not talk to her of 
Mozart; perhaps in his profound igno 
rance he did not understand the diffe 
pianis 


strong 


ence between 7 -forte and 


vmo,; but he sang with a 


blessing. 


mellow voice that was like a 


His singing was the very “ wings of 
his soul.” He 
and imitated the 


in Arcadia. 


swinging in its cage 


could have described 


song of every bird 
I-ven now a yellow canary, 
over his head, 


struck out, free from bird-notes, a wild 


sweet ‘ Rory O'More ™ that he in his 
leisure moments had taught it. Ah, 
here was something to talk of! She 


asked him questions, and he answered 
them with quick intelligence ; giving het 
his course of instructions, and dwelling 
upon the pure bird - wit of the pupil. 
Marjory was in the garden, and these 
two quite absorbed in their conversa 
leisurely 


tion, when a carriage cam 


driving down the highway and drew 
up in front of the house. .\ gentleman, 
indolently re¢ lining upon the back-seat 
with a paper in his hand, slightly lifted 
his hat and hailed Hugh with, * My 
rood man, can you direct me the best 
route to the Water Cure Now Hugh 
all this time, if he had not been gentle, 
had at least been far from rough. But 
the gentleman's patronizing tones grat 
a few 


it upon his senses, which for 


T/1h 
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moments had been so exalted, and he 
answered with almost boorish abrupt 
ness: “ My friend, just travel straight 
ahead of you through that wood, and 
vou ‘Il reach the place in ten minutes. 
mistake, 


forbearance, 


The gentleman saw his 


and, with gentlemanly 


atoned for it with a polite Thank you, 


si 

Hugh, glancing down at Miss E1l- 
dred, was startled at her hard - set lips 
and the cold look of her eves: and he 


vaguely wondered if this was the way 
that she met people out in the world, 
and if her flushes and zazze questions 
him 


and in his reverent 


and quick, glad smiles were for 
and Marjory alone ; 
heart he thanked God, in whom he had 
unquestioning faith, that He had sent 
him this suffering and stately woman to 

be pitied and adored. 
rhe stranger, as he was about to 
drive on, caught a full view of Mar 
vht eyes and face of 


“Ah,” he said, “1 
and to sell. 


jory’s brown, brig 
see you 
Will 
you gather me a bouquet, and give me 
i basket of cherries ? 

He alighted from the carria; 


Hy Fela. 


g 
have fruit flowers 





, Carn 





down the arbored path, and followed 


Marjory into the fruit- garden. He 
passed close by Essy and Hugh, glanc- 
both. \ 
the world, with bold, handsome eyes, 


bold 


badness, 


ing indifferently at man of 


admiring Marjory’s loveliness; 


eves, but from no inherent 
only grown daring from his own con 
scious strength and years of triumph- 
ant success over the pitfalls of life. A 
man, too, capable of dying for a prin- 
ciple, if need be-—yet much preferring 
to live on into happy old age. 

I:ssy looked up at Hugh, wondering 
how he would receive this open admit 
ation of his sister. But Hugh was 
purer than the woman beside him — as 
pure as the young girl who walked in 
the shadow of the trees, in the light of 
the flowers and heavenly eye - beams. 
No thought of ill entered his mind, and 
he only smiled and said, “ Let littl 
I'll talk with 


Sis care for the man: 
you, Miss Eldred.”’ 








And with bonny Marjory’s | 
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aughte 


in her « ind the stranger's clea 
tones sm | d Hugh's breath 
fanning her hair, Essy Eldred lived o1 
wain o of Ie travet 5 ‘ p and 
dark with unutt | eal s, and 
ruined plat like spoilt music with no 
perfect word For this man, passu 
her b vith his be quet ind his frui 
ind rid down under the frolic sun 
beams int depth of hed mapl 
ina i} till look back and wavy 
ine a sh-crowned Marjory 
this man, be he handsome as Apollo 
ora ly Caliban, is Essy Eldred 
betrothed, and has come a-woo 
1] 

Iwo hours later two tlemen 
were playing billiards at the Wat 
Cure. 1 ht was coming on, and th 
oft breeze lifted the curtain from the 
window and bore in the laughter of the 
croquet players. It was quict enough 


in the billiard- room: the click of the 


balls and a low -spoken word were th 
only sounds. August Reed was one of 
the players He had changed his 
travel -soiled garments for an elegant 
evening suit, and the red brown of his 


beard fell upon snowy linen and dia- 
monds. He loved luxury, and havi 

his future so well cared for i rich wife 
chosen for him by a dying father —he 


indulged the love. 


At length 1 


something to his oppone nt, to 


answer came, 


last you, the ‘slayer of St. 


oVW hat, Rex d, caug 


1e said 
which 
ht at 


Ursula 


ind her eleven thousand virgins !’ 


Db 


‘Pooh, you talk nonsense, 


You give me a cheap and bad 
tion, and not mine by right 
supposed everyone knew of 1 
wement. It has held ever si 
father’s death, when I was in Ck 
it school.’ 

‘And who is this Siren of 
who has enticed your soul away 
accounts for your being such a 
potite | wonder | did not h 


in Paris 


“You run all wrong; I'll 
right after a little. You hitch 


Ralph. 


reputa 


ny cn 
we My 


many 


ar of it 


set you 


names 
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modern cosmopolit I have stud 

o become a cosmopolitar tl roar 
sen that th Dio 5 

th wor But tl lady: of hom 
| PORK soa mmer board it tl 


Her Great Jovy I mav h 
bee ikin ve to her mysclf tl 
scaso I'm quite sure | ha » all 
tl pretty and marria bl rls 

\ ire ll k, at ist 

\ ] 1 breast trik 
Let's see, we have five married la 
clic Bessie Clay No | never 
b hn to | ro] . Be | \ Ve never 
been home before since you went away 
to school. Kate Leband ? Pshaw! shi 
beautiful a area ut ul n1\ 
blushes—she told yo mble servant 

month ago that \ d make him 
th happ st ! live | ! na 
Mary Stur neither ever been out of 
th n e Stat Well cap m 
mat Il can't ; 


‘oO Eldred, but of 
cours¢ Ralph pa sed with his cuc 
half chalked, for his sharp ey hax 
caught the flush that went flitting ove! 
the brow of his pponel 

‘Why ‘of course ? ked Reed, a 
the end of his cue clanged on the floor. 


The silence that followed was embar 





cust’s heart, a he thought, “surely 
this young fellow has been making lov 
to her.” 

Now I think of it, | remember hav- 
ing heard that Miss Eldred was en 
ved. But I did not dream you wet 
the man, Reed.” 

“No apologies are necessary, s! 


said this coolly. 





but I've never made love to 


«Your stories do not hang together 
‘No, perhaps not. But the fact is, 
» che’ t il. I never—that 
you see, sne S$ not well, nevel Liat 
is, She has n't been with us very much 
She's quite delicate, | believe y ind 
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Ralph took an awkward aim, and 
; ’ 
| 


lor. 


» coxcomb, and 


nl sed 1 ¢ 


\ugust 


he had no wi 


irom that he sightec 
Reed was n 


sh to discuss the merits o1 





demerits of this honored lady with any 
in But was sl ally a valid 
He had \ ll fou d dl he ot his 
wi that no person | sh sutt 
fro some spec ul visitatic of | Vi- 
ck or bears an inherited burden 
! | vu bu pericct health 
Like many persons with cor ms 
ol st ia wl vht ( he con- 
( a | b aiy we kne ss W h ransyres 
sions of the laws of ture almost 
with s 
I never took to women who had as 
many points as ther 1 i case ol 
suryvical instruments he said now, to 
himself; and for the first time the 
shadow of a vreat dread ssed over 
his young, strong soul, and there cam 
before him the face above all the faces 


he had ever seen—which two hours be 
} 


fore he had left in the flower - garde 
beyond the wood: star-eved, beautiful 


with her lovely curves and graciou 


ir God's arch- 


little airs, ‘‘ something ne 
etype, that Eden's woman and the set 
pent defaced in a day,” he said. “At 


from his 


»paint her for 


eighteen, Raphael might 
three-century old grave t 
he alone could do her just 

Phen 


his game 


he said aloud, as he resumee 


“ There 's no use to leave you 
in the dark about this matter, Ralph. 
The fact is I've never seen the lacy in 
question, It was a matter fixed up be- 
tween her father and mince,shortly before 
my father died, with papers and lawyers, 
and legal forms—/ow legal lve never 
inquired, for I’ve been content to fol 
low my dead father’s wish, expressed 


to me by a letter from his dying hand. 


You must remember that Eldred and 
my father went into some gigantic but 
to me dim _ speculation, from which 


Eldred 
father came out 
Well, it was a 


rangement of 


‘dropped off gored,’ and my 
‘fleeced and drained. 
sort of conscience ar- 
Eldred’s that I 
} 


DA his heir. 


was to 
He died 
I knew nothing of 


marry [:ssy and 


three years 


ago. 
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the affair until after my father’s death, 


I left school then, young as | was, and 
well, you know Ralph, something of 
my success in financial affairs.” 
‘But have you nev exchanged 
pictures ¢ 
She has a dozen of mine, | believe 


never had one of her 


reg it, as | shall get first impressions 
in all their freshness. My father wrot 
that he had scen her once or twice—a 
shy, haughty little girl, he said, with 
beautiful eyes.’ 

Miss Eldred did. not com n ull 


nearly nightfall. She had wandered 
farther than was her custom, and had 
been escorted back to the Water - Cure 
by a market irdener and his y 

sister, who lived across the wood \n 
athletic young fellow this urd ner, 
and quite a genius in his way. Th 
proprietor said next morning at table, 


in Reed's hearing, “ I encounter 


ust below the lawn, and he really gave 


j 
me some invaluable suggestions about 
the new grounds that I am disposed to 


idd to my establishment.’ 


Aug 


4 


Miss El 
and the 


ust Reed did not meet 
dred till the lamps were lit 
parlors decorated for the evening dance. 
He sent his card to her, after she came, 
but she was dressing \n hour passed 
told him she awaited him 
from the bak 


A servant 


He was coming i on\ 
lieel 


through a casement, a little blinded by 


the glare of the lamps, when he saw 


her standing before him. Hair elabo- 


rately coiffured, with little curls 
her forehead, 


mond powder 


upon 


besprinkk ad with dia 


cheeks just touched 


colored, inde fined, 


unoutlined cloud of drapery, picked out 


with rouge; a rose 


with rare pink buds and fine lac 
mak 


Chere 


some way he could nothing of 


her, form or face. was some- 
thing dazzling in her black eyes and 
white teeth ; there was something cold 
and spiritless in her return for his gal 
lant 


anticipated when reading her trusting 


greeting, and a restraint, never 


letters, seemed to hang like a pall over 
him. The dancers were coming in. 


“Will you dance, 


Essy ?"* he asked, 
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trusting that this, at least, would rous« 


her from her statue - like /ose. 

‘T never dance round dances. | will 
walk a quadrille with you 

Now August Reed had a certain con 
empt tor prudishness But he had 
no wish to be fastidious for with 
no trashy, unhealthy sentiment, he r 
membered his father with affection, and 
was proud to follow his counsel 

rhey took their places for a quad 
rille, and while the music was waiting 
and she was introducing him to a few 
friends, he saw only half that shi 
was pale, thin and morbid kre the 
quadrille was finished he saw all, and 
. world of compassion filled his strong 
man’s heart, drowning out all pity fo 
himself, all thought of wrong to him 
self, if wrong had been done him. 

But at midnight August Reed was 
pacing his floor, and in that quiet star 
litroom a battle was fought. — Principk 

cold-blooded, classical Wellington 
pitted against Passion—impetuous, fiery 
France: a Waterloo with all its assaults 
and repulses; its brave Blucher at the 
nick of time, and its tardy Grouchy 
the sunken road filled full fathom-deep 
with fair, dying dreams; its forlorn 
hopes, its last triumphant fire on these 
Yes, he 


was aman who would suffer death for 


and then the Titan victory 


the Right, and claim no crown of mai 
tyrdom. But of such victories are the 
Atlantes that prop up the blue dome of 
heaven! 

And Miss Eldred sat at midnight at 
her open window, honoring, surely 
honoring—she would be less than hu 
man did she do less than this — the 
man who had been so tenderly kind to 
her the evening long. The doctors, 
false prophets of recovery, take the sin 
of wronging him, not she 

But suddenly across the wan, solem1 
night air, over the forest that grew i 
the hollow, there came the notes of a 
plaintive adagvo on a flute ; clear, beau 
tiful; fathered by Handel or by whom, 
she knew not, but she did know whosc 
lips breathed out that melody, and she 


went to her slumber conscious that one 





THE GODS. 


I‘ legraph when | reach Berlis 


luss\ Write soon to m« Your letter 


have always been a jov te me. On 
marriage Is very near now only 
months. [ ‘ll try and be a better mas 
than 1 ve bee be for But dear | 
vould like to say that the arrange 


ments that your father made about 


your property must never be consum 
mated It would be wrong 
rich myself now (,0o0d - by, deat 

This was the } 
Vlatonic companionship 


Il 


Lo! the summer helds are 0 te 


with their billowy bloom, their racin 


cloud - shadows, their divine mornin, 


dew, their piping fauns and blushing 


fairies \nd winter, tixed and whit 
lies upon the great city Phe church 

ire «garlanded, and the Christmas 
chimes have been rung The New 


Year has been erected with vlad Voice 
and August Reed is plowing the deep 
\ rough and slow voyage he has had, 
and those who have watched for him 
have wearied and murmured On 
heart has mourned 

But he comes at last, and that stran 
vers retuve, a palace hote receives 
him. The world is all grown cold 
No eslafetée waits to summon him t 


the Court of Love. But August Reed 


is no ** moon's man The skies may 
change, and the seasons—but not he 
The battle with him is never to be 
fought twice ; the victory once his—al 
wavs his. He gets no greeting, and hx 
expects none He has closed his bus- 
ness and cut himself loose from every 
tie in the Old World, and is to begin a 
new life here His marriage is so neat 


that he fancies at times that he hears 
the sobbing ot the wedding - bells i. 
his ears 

Shall he pause and rest? Yes ust 
a day between his old life and his new. 
No frenzy of passionate longing hurries 


him to meet his bride and lay at he 





irting, after a week of 
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feet his roval presents Let the world 
stand stillor move on. One day given 
to sleep and to dreams He is twenty 
“ood miles from the Water-Cure, vet he 
sleeps; and in his sleep he dreams of 
white rose - buds and green leaves, of 
blooming,luscious fruit and sweet-lippec 
Hebe. Gods! why has that simpk 


Is he to be 


“irl-face so haunted him? 
blamed that he cannot control his 
dreams ? 

‘| will dress and go to Essy Phere 
must be something good and kind in 
her. God never will quite bankrupt 
my life. I ‘ll go and see her 

What bride could ask for a mor 
pathetic and trusting epithalamium 
Never once, with all his contending 
emotions, has he said, “* There is a balm 
in Gilead. I will go and see Marjory. 
1 will burn this coldness with a sensa- 
tion.”’ Her innocence is a defence as 
powerful as the .Egis of Minerva. The 
few times that he in his infatuation 
saw her the summer before, left the 


wounds, as he thought, all on his side 


‘My son, whom | have wronged by 
my recklessness, and for whom | suffer, 
this marriage will restore you to your 
own. You, with your lack of business 
taste and tact, will find it a pleasant 
resting - place. 1 think Christ, wifeless 
Son of Man that he was, smiles upon 
carly marriages. ‘They are the purifiers 
of this day and generation ! 

He placed the worn letter in the cas 
ket and put it back in the trunk. Then 
he dressed himself for his visit. But 
he paused upon the steps and listened 
to the jangle of the sleigh - bells, anc 
the gay Broadway scene had all the 
zest of a novelts Chere was a flock of 
equipages, and he watched the expert 
drivers extricate themselves one 
sleigh attracted his gaze and fixed 1 
Miss Eldred, clad in furs and velvet, 
| 


brightened by rose ribbons, sat in it, 


I 
Be side he rwasal Lva\ with floating ( urls, 
but her veil down, leaving a vague im 
pression of youth and dimpling smiles 
Standing front, hold ng the reins of 


the prancil steeds in one powerful 


L71t 
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hand, stood a zentleman, grand like a 
king ; and, by all August Reed's good 
sight that never deceived him, the 
Market Gardener of Eden, transformed 
by tailor-craft and good sense to a city 
eentleman, and #o/ to a Joe Gargery in 
his Sunday suit 

\ugust Reed dropped his head, 
laughed a low, half bitter laugh, went 
back to his room and dined alone 
In the evening he essayed once more 
Did fate mean that he should first see 
Miss Eldred with all the attractions of 
her lares and her penates about her 
\ commonplace servant becomes, for 
the time being, the Brahma or the Siva 


of our destinies 


This man led Augus 
Reed into a room whence he saw the 
picture tableau-like, framed by crimson 
curtains looped back from a lofty arch. 
rhe. scene was all winter brightness 


and warmth of glowing grate and clear- 
burning vas. He was in no dreamy 
mood, and his eye took it all quickly 
in ; 
Near a table in «a/te - seftevo against 
a warm - tinted window -curtain, sat a 
young girl with head bent upon he: 
hand, and veiled with curls, intent upon 
a book Near the arch, sat Miss El 
dred in an arm chair, with delicate 
fingers netting a snowy tidy Het 
shadowy face had lost its marks of sut 


fering, and there was something no 


unpleasant in the softened light of her 
eves. Bending over her chair, with an 
easy grace that was charming in its ut 
ter forgetfulness of self, was Hugh Pres- 
cott, drinking in with eager ears h« 
low tones words didactic, Reed 
thought, judging from the grave em 
phasis of each 

Well, it was a pretty scene; but Au 
gust felt a little satanic inclination to 
leave the print of his cloven foot in the 
idvilic smoothness of this bit of Eden 
But he forbore, seated himself Lcor 
ner, frowning at his fate, in th shape 
of the servant, and sent in his card, 

There was a little bustle of rising 
and withdrawing, then Miss Eldred 
advanced through the arch to meet 


him. He had never expected to b 
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reeted like the Crown Prince, with 
salvo ] tI Prod il Sor ind he 
felt ( ypointment Blessed be he 
who ¢ t le Ch wel th 
| hand - shakes quiri for his 
he | tha W cl O\ h al t\ 
\\ h 1 pleasa litthe amateur 
oO} i! ay for your art il two weeks 
wo We postpone L it twice ind ther 
ib ( a » « 1h il > ind re 
( ed ¢ t ads witl vo some 
th lil tl play of Hamlet with 


then drifted slowly on into the subject 
tha nthralled them both “Did I 
write you, August, that I have a new 
1 idded to my house, and 
in ! ( ull wl al I d ind laid 
( I] vill be] ly when finished. 
1) writ In | S\ tl t vou 
had ds and profoundly sa 
ted them Did you write me, Essy, 
that your garden paths were the walks 
f sat , who have left their reedy 
pipes and wanton dances in the wood, 
and donned tailor’s clothes and shiny 
hats like mine, only gigante que ? Did 


that your cons 
is lofty as a temple, to 
ot ‘) hty 


who 


rvatory 


make room for one nig bone 


ind bold emprise,’ haunted it ? 
No, vou did You 


me to find it all out for myself.”’ 


not write me 


Did I not? Then blame me as | 
dese I do not write as readily as | 
talk. 

But you should remember, Essy 


that I made your acquaintance through 
Was there an und 

s in this that 

all 


much | 


your tet 
an ed het 
‘Yes a 


parents, it 


nd with honor to om 
were 
made.’ 

Did I an 


God knows | 


“ Do you think so, Essy? 


I] 
ver you by my raillery 


have been as tenderly true to vou 


you could desire. If I hurt you, for 
not jealous.” 


give me; | 
No, 


am Is. 
you are only piqued. Wer 
you capable of jealousy as regards me 
ight be some hope of happi 


ur union.” 


THE GODS. JULY 
‘*Essy, Essy, vou will be sorry for 
this in an hour. 
‘You are truly decor \ucust 
4 ] : : i,] 
1Oou do not ive way to sudden OV al 
the prospects of rel ise 
:ssy, there is but one way to as 
count for t You love that mar 


his. 


Lo you not 


~ \ugust, if | should sav to vou that 
you love some woman and heaven 
knows you may, you are not sil ( 
enough to confess it with your fals« 


feigning lips you would still say pretty 


things to me.” 


And this was the reward for batt] 
fought and victories wo 

‘ Essy, you 171) / do this thi 
Drop me if you like; tear yourself from 
nn but you must not marry a bei 
so inferior in mind to yo lf. I have 
still a sort of uard ship r ve 
Chere are people who have detied th 
laws of the world laws quite as arb 
tr \ is those mat by o r] rs 
ind married beneath them But it 
cannot be done with impunity rh 
precedents are not tempting ones to 
follow.” 

“ The precedents, perhaps, you think 
are all reversed from this case. Let's 
see: there was Cophetua and his b 


‘brown Lithu- 
ame to « 
Well, even 


to dwell 


var-maid; and then the 


anian house-maid’ who « 


autocrat of all the Russias. 
these 
upon.” 


are not pleasant things 


‘* Essy, you talk foolishly, and I shall 


leave you till you are in a better ht 
mor.” 
‘‘Well, come to- morow night Bu 


one question before vou co. 


{ a right to employ whatever landscape 
cardener pleases me ?’ 
‘ Certainly.’ 
“One more, } ; 
right to employ for my companion hi 
sister?” 
* His sister!” 
“Oh, ¢ 
laams to 7 


I Idred ! 


ther people make grand s: 
as Miss 


cods as well 


7 


wcoguilo 


The next evening Reed went to Miss 
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Kldred's house. It was late, and al 


tle informal but exceedingly select circk 


were gathered in her hand 
\s he entered, 


and l 


of friends 
some parlors. 
at the piano chorus of musi 
was tilling the rooms and overflowing 
erand oratorio; 
voices Tt cdlis in 
mellow and powerful bass 


of Hugh Prescott, so well sustained and 


so faultless in culture that even he, 
connoisseur that he was, was satisfied 

There was no one to receive him, 
ind August felt lonely and neglected 


his life. Was it a 
bird coming toward him with tiny out 
vlad little chirps, 


welcom No: 


him were 


for the first time 


stretched wing, and 


and pretty words of 
’ 
| 


for these learned men about 


no ornitholog sts: and vel the vy watched 


with rare admiration every motion of 
this creature the curved and parted 
lips, the glad light of her eyes. He, 


too, noted with wonder the casy sweep 
of het the th 
rraceful sway of her fan, and her whit 
] 


train, clustered curls, 


ungloved hands. 
‘Essv Eldred has done one nobk 
thing in her life, and it will atone for 


much,” he thought as he clasped the 
warm, welcoming hand, and felt no 
longer alone. 


The company had all withdrawn, and 
Miss Eldred and Reed stood alone. 


Chere ave people who have de 
fied the arbitrary laws of the world 
and married beneath them!’ dou 
must not be of that number, August, 
I dare say you yourself would think it 


the 
manner of 
Voltaire. 


down 


the 


better to throw 
the 


cauntlet to 
moral world, in the 


iudacious Du Chatelet and 


TU/h- 
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But even that Eden was not unmarred 


by breaking china and ‘ ha 
I advi 


precedent 


card cyve yy 


you toclose your eyes upon all 


sand mark out a new line. 


lor a moment it to him that 


seemecd 


he should come to hate this woman, 
with her subtle sarcasms and her sub- 
lime confidence in her own future. 
But in the same ratio did his fascina 
on increase for the young girl Marjory. 


here, Essy, | us be candid for 
Yo and | 

wrecking ou 
a at the shadowy prin ipl 
Let thought of l 


Marjory. She attracts me as no 


once, have come near 
happiness for the sake of 
best 


us drop all 


man ever did in my life. As you say, 


I must 


But, Es y, at 


not marry her as we 
my expense, ta 
polish her; give 
position lo repay you, | will 
Hugh with m 
back 
‘I'm glad you \ 


all that you desir 


cere for once. lecline your offer 
in regard to Hugh. You forget that it 
will not suit me to have his mind 
formed too closely after your delicat 
model. Our nequalities count yal 
ance each other and make us equal 


shall Hugh 
and he will travel with 


/ shall watch his mas- 


i 
- 

li you release me | marry 

n a month, 


in Lurope, and 


ter-mind expand. I ask no greater 
happiness.” 

“Ah, Essy, you are braver than | 
have been, and you teach me a lessor 
Let it be a double wedding, then. | 


will take my brown -eyed g 
th we 
world get behind 
\ rhe joy of 

reached a sublimity 


Matilda Af. 


and I will see #7 
the 


Essy. 


expand! 
thee and me, 


braving it 
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NEVER saw a vreat 


intil | went 


mountain 
to Switzerland in the 


summer of 65. Lhad heard of them, 
ead about them, seen pictures past 
ounting of Alp and Appenine, and so 


| thought | had so learned them by 
heart that they would be no great won 
det | had also lived among what we 
called mountains—the sweet, heathery 
hills of the 


their vray 


north of England, with 
crags and purple bloom, 
their free blowing winds, rippling sun- 
shine, and great spaces without a house 


tree or human being, except at rare 
ntervals a shepherd looking after his 
sheep. These were the mountains to 
me; and they still hold a place no 
other thing can take in my memory 
As the rugged hills of New 


| ngland are 


and love. 


dear to some, these are 


dear to m« because I saw the mist 


them first when I was a child; 


them 


lie on 


and wandered over dreaming 


about my future when I was a boy ; and 
preached my first sermons on them to 
the sheep when I was a young man, 
long before I joined the church, or had 
the remotest idea of being a preacher. 
But they You 


dee p 


were not mountains. 
there in the 


the meadows 


would tind snow 


shadows, when were all 
t-bloom down by the river; but the 
snow was gone by the middle of May, 
and the sheep were cropping the sweet 


new grass that grows here and there 


among the heather and the crags, and 
the brown waters were tumbling down 
the hills racing toward the sea. They 


as Hermon and 


brews in the old 


re as dear to me now 


Sharon were to the He 


days rut was only that pric ot our 
vn pla which makes a Scotchman 
hink Ben Lomond is grander than th 
ick of the Andes, which made moun- 


of those great purple 


AgN 


Now | wall 
Ruskin saw 


and feel their burden at tirst 


wo, | sai 


eight years 


see the mountains and 
Coleridge, 
hand, and then I shall know this open 
secret of grandeur and beauty once for 
all, and hold it in my 


I <o.”’ Yet lam 


see all they saw 


heart wherever 
that I did 
w rather I suspect | 


not sure 


I went there 
1 live kon 


many aman has walked through Wal 


did not, and could not if 


summer as long as 


every 


den woods in winter: but who has 


really seen them except Thoreau 


seen the birds 
flakes : but 


them out of then 


And many a man has 
flitting through the snow 
could 
wilderness except the author of 
**Chickadee"’? Who saw that world 
among the Western mountains, « 
Harte ? o1 


Eggleston ? 


who bring 


xcept 


Bret Indiana twenty vears 


ago, except It is still as 


true as it was in the days of Christ, that 


out of many who have eves few can 


really see; and it is as true of nature 


as of grace. Take an average Western 


farmer and set him in the heart of a 


June prairie, untouched by the plough 


clean away to the line where the green 


meets the blue, and put by his side a 
man like Whittier, 


} 


than thi 


and as the heavens 


are highet earth, so will be 
the vision of the poet over that of the 
blue blossom at 
of earth 


whil 


farmer. From. the 
their feet to the 


and heaven, one man 


whole sweep 
sees 
another is a seer 

Whe nh I 
Frankfort, in 
Switzerland, on a 


ard rod ill day through a 


was ready, | started fron 


Germany, to Zurich, i 


Saturday mornin 


all 
country, looking out toward nightfall 
for the mountains. But night came on 
is W tinto SW f ind ind long 
before we cam our send i 
was quite dark. So I we to res 
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town, With its lofty. houses and narrow 
trects, had begun to sti It was a 
Cal morning in midsumm 1 warm 
ind bright. They had told me at the 
nn that if | would go up to the Cathe 
dral | could see the mountains. | saw 
the Cathedral at once, and went up. | 
noticed it was like all the cathedrals 


in that country simple and grand in 


outline, almost bare of ornament, look 
ing as if the people had said, * We 
will build to the pattern that was shown 
is in the mount as different as pos 
sible from the marvels of Leauty | had 
seen in England, France and Ger 
many, at York, Rouen and Cologne 


Chere was one beautiful thing — a 
statue of Charlemagne, standing high 
in the tower, “looking right on with 
calm eternal eyes ;"" and Charlemagne 
is one of the men I “tie to,” as we say 
here in the West “the one strong 
man in a blatant land,” who bitted 
and bridled the wild life of his time, 
which threatened to wipe out the 
new hope of the world, planted or 
der, established law, taught his. peo 
ple how to live, and then, when the 
end came, was set in his sepulchre in 
his great ivory chair if my memory 
serves me with his crown on his head 
and his sceptre in his hand (the 
sceptre I have seen), as if he would say 
to France, ** When you feel the old 
mad outbreak coming, remember 
Charlemagne, and be quiet.”’ 

| went up the steep, looking at 
Charlemagne, and he was looking at 
the mountains. I turned around when 
| had gained the platform, and stood 
still. We all remember times when 
our whole nature was stormed by some 
quick surprise, so that we could hardly 
see the thing we were looking at 
through our tears. So it was with me 
that Sunday morning. For there, 
way out bevond, standing clear in the 


rising sun, were the mountains or 


shall I say the crests of the mountains ? 
for their base was hidden by the round 
ness of the earth, white and still, 

inding up in the sky, looking as if 


hev belonged to a world | had never 


seen before, ashing white against the 
ereen of summer from their eternal 
snows. | said in mv heart, ** Now | 
know what they mean by mountains 
and what Ruskin means when ly 
likens them to the shadow of God.’ 
Then | came down at last, and 
noticed that the churches were open 


early as it was. But these were Protest 


ant churches, not Catholic. ‘ How is 
this?"’ | said to a man who spok« 
I:nglish ; * Protestant churches open 
before breakfast?" “ That is whe 
they «a open,” the man replied 


* service begins here it six o'clock 


A good idea, I thought; certainly the 
people will stay awake then, let th 
sermon be never so. stupid \nd 
so | went into a great church close 

to the river, to see this brave sight. 
Whether the sermon was what sermons 
should be, I cannot tell ; certainly the 

minister was awake, for his face lighted 
up as he went on, as if he feltevery word 
he said. But this | know: that out of- 
fifteen hundred people, as near as | 

could judge, seven hundred were tn as 
sweet a sleep as if they were still in 


their own chambers; and so I gave up 


trying to account for this perverscness 
and thought of the man who went to 
sleep under Paul; and it was a great 
comfort, 

i was not satistied, of course, with 
this look at the mountains on the edge 
of the world. I could not rest until | 
had seen them to their most secret 
heart Not that | wanted to scalk 
Mount Blanc, to shiver on the brink 
of unfathomable crevices, or to stand 
on peaks that only a few men ever 
scaled : for I like to look a7 these dizz\ 
wonders, rather than /vew them; to 
feel sure first, | run no risk that is not 
fair toa man with a family, when there 
Is no highs r call than cu sil ve that 
never so intense: and then, from my 


safe, sure foothold, to take all the 


blessing these things can give | 
love a nobl daring | remembet Mr. 
Emerson said to me on that a 


Polar expedition just then brought to 


a rood conclusion was on of the 
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proofs England had to give that year 
that sl was still in the full prin I 
her lif \nd_ this » doubt is ! 
Phe not Re was past m lan 
when her best blood in Pompey my 
turned back in the fight for fear of th 
javelns mea the fac Vhat the 
men dare is a sign of what the 1 ( 
ire to which they belong ind a life 
ow and then, just for proof of 
clea ! s not lost. Only I did t 
can to pawn mir that s le! 
mot ] \lps Chere was th 
I wantes pecially to do: I wanted to 
ec Mow inc face to face 1 ll his 
slory ind I did 
Lucerne, W Oo W 
valleys in tl mi 
catching glimpses of queer litt wns 
‘ llages that seem as if tl had 
been made on purpos to < ht 
\merica tired anc k of the eve 
| sa ness of tl tern 





witl nine hours’ walk tro foot 
of this grand mountain, we have to take 
» the hills o1 seback or on fot 
is it suits us. It suited me, for many 
I im to » Ol toot th most centra 
’ l ¢ that I am perhaps the 
wol rider r seen on horseback 
13 n Walk OVCI h | e Noir is ne 
of t nts of a life - tin so f rf 
\\ cle l rat ht that | nly remem 
t] ! st of it as afi eth ul 
xicat Every n was 
~ ris litt 71 valleys f ‘ 
‘ ( { \ m s S far 
yon the otl littl ttages 
set Ww W d imagine it was 
possible f iny human be to 
pick up a living; troops of little chil 
dren, small round faces and great 
round eyes, running out as they saw us 
come, hol ¢ out their hands shyly 
for anything we might give them 
and you can go through a great show 
of generosity with the coins you pick 


up in Germany, for a very little cost ; 
wayside chapels and shrines in unex 
pected places, tartline us sometin 


with a figure of the dead Christ, when 


we expected the Mother and Child ; 


MEMORY, UL‘ 


) Vay ind very 
wel ma db () what 
a day that s, walkin th Pete 
Ni watchir ul in the after 

I f | flash of tl reat 
whit ry that was drav to its 
feet! | would go Switzerland for 
that lk ! aed L quagmire 
But at the d of hours, w 
cal to | DV a t yw 
l th t 1 uns ] h 
hidde1 L h me to see 
stand back lth sM Blane 

I \ Ll l wimntm ior a iew 
| nutes s Niagar ~ You | CCl 
expect that ! \ ‘ son 
tnil I } ( ( ind 
send peak « » tl ky as they 





S ist f d builds to 
her ha P ’ hy it 
5 way 
wh y com f is th 
l lets 4 1 hay 
erace to i I think 
I did see tla ’ ] tended we 
h | For wv \ Cham 
( \ wn had ( | 
th im vin ind 
oses d tl dl It was 
\ I t s, and 
the 1 ( t p th h 
was shi 5 ins ill the 
white with his gol is if h 
loved it and w 1 t (nd 
h the gold cl plen 
dors that seemed like the light th ch 
Stall d WIndows ind n tars 
cam out is th aipen clow i the 
call it, deepened, and starlight and 
sunlight lay together on the lonel 
desolation They told me travellers 
would sp nd weeks som mes 1 th 
valley and not see this sight more than 
once, and it is reckoned the supreme 
clory It is to me still one of the wor 
ders of my lit 


One mountain I did climb in that 
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ourney. I had been told I must see from their bath, and looking up shyly 














t 
the sight from the top cf the Rh at to the sun as if thev would say Wi 
inrise, or | should be sorry for it are very glad you have come out: it 
vay It 1 i hard pull of perhap was getti rather dreary But right 
even | ! on ve | aay but icross the valley the lak is We 
the Tete N and came down, lay th cat mass rf 
deed, I evert mol white snow t their frames of blac] 
th ! self ind brown rock, with the shagey 
mor han th bl woods underneath, reacl down to 
n t tothes mM the meadows, the yw ind the wat 
» railroad ther there with monasteries hidd va 
the had been ] ild pleasant nooks, as they are ip Lye 
he \‘\ told for of ly . in ti . a on 
| yo to cal I efor find the choicest spot to say their pray 
unt exact It | wo the n ks 1, wh they 
S$ alt ris whel \ \ Ip, them elves to D ost skilful \ | 
ind then we \ torm dow met remember sayil » myself \ 
he: port ind sl l to | Why prone to sa fa beautiful land I] 
ard \ ot ¢ h cto 5 they must revel this be a 
rise Q) | sak » ul how easy it must | o live hol 
peaker here $1 ris¢ And with this near p ( {G \\ 
>it t \\ \ » tin 0 d W t down andt k ‘ nboa 
t mea \ I fl ( mad ¢ n t were two monk 1 Doara nn 
The ra \ mil ( i s, with 1 dh dl ind rosy 
vou might well ull tor 3 | faces, lool is if Lent fare mad 
felt sad e h. B was a n mo! ood thar is good for them 
pered trial, aft \ sm f ow IT} hts from the lake ar qua 
trial ire owl wi re t. wilful their way to those from th ounta 
( W ! I l hat a Vv } ] new v0 {Vv as \ 
rs¢ “ t ( bo tl ] 1 dr ld Dut Lie 
For in 0 L le of vh then I glanced at the monk hey sat 
mae ) ! ( 1 ( i ( t ( x | l “ 
\ ll i i | i Ne ( I th Wel I 
] if l tl ( i t] ( i KIT l ! ind then 
’ topper I \ ind har rd h I int 
| k \ | i reted to wal h | did 1 
and w } f them | cow! nderstand t cm, H a thes 
below -_ ne ou ipples ar ud how sti that 
heave dthen w tra red inybody ca pref th ) 
vh we stoor th book told iting them! 
m I think hat v ( ) 1 On i I wel on thre \ 
he two s of th ky I ( BR. 4 \\ ) to the ow, to 





| yk O mos l Ta ft 1 oO of th RI 
vould reach them, lay towns and tow I have said so 1 h already that | 
sil , valleys, cl hes v a tl ‘ er m ne 
ind homes, fan sic s a ous th | | a l had do 
- Dp i i won i ) elor it is cnough t 
for which leed, | oO that we reached th won tl 1 
rhe Rhis n to the top lay l went tramp if 
ture ground for the little cows — breath, for the air up there grow ‘ 
ind goats: the blue - bells were thick thin. Here and there we would come 


ibout our feet, fresh that morni bare patch where the grass 








f ] ao7 

had sprung, and then close to the 
now we would tind tlowers of th 
ost wonderful tender beauty | ever 


iw, looking as if they had won thei 


essed light by battles with their hard 
fortune, and by seizing bravely every 
moment of sunshine and turning it to 


} 


the holiest account: and then I said in 


mv heart, “QO God! why cannot | 
take this sight to my soul forever, and 


hard 


if | am faithful to the gleams 


learn what worth may lie in the 
st fortune, 
of thy grace ? Ihe hardest lot, then, 
shall be a ministering angel to the 
purest and most perfect beauty of lit 
und charact | shall g1 thes 
to look like he 


it last | came to 


OW as 
tlowers vrow, ven 


And so 


ve mountains | had loved all 


love as a 
my lite asa dream. | 
of what 


ind the reat 


> 


saw something 
Ruskin saw, and Col ridge, 
ones who have sung 


the 
day of ours. It 


their beauty from the days of 
psalmist to this new 
the 
some of the 
ration of the 
should flash 
among the fastnesses of the mountains 
of the Holy Land and the Desert be 
yond; that Hermon and Sharon and 


Lebanon and Sinai and Horeb should 


seemed to be fittest thing in the 


world that finest inspi- 
psalms and prophesies 


along the crests and hid 


ring as they do in grand and awful on 
sweet and assuring melodies through the 
chapters of the greatest book the world 
that 
Elijah asa 


should 
battle - field 
against Baal; and Zion by David as the 


ever heard of; Carmel 


be chosen by 
gathering - place of the tribes once a 


vear; that one mountain - side should 
be the 


Mount, 


prayer, another of the transfiguration, 


pulpit of the Sermon on the 


inother the chosen shrine of 


inother of the great agony; and that 


should be 


great sacred tragedy of the world. 


on a 
the 


And I love to remember that always 


mountain performed 


among the mountains and hills has 
been found the cradle of the purest, 
keenest, freest life of the world. It 
was there those old Hebrews got 


their Bible, and lived it before they got 


as men must always do — and got 


V7AIN AEM 


If’ J yu 


with it the power and life 


countered, 
, + 


ful to their ancient trust, cryin ul 


against all idolatries: “ The Lord ou 


(Gjod is one Lord, So Greece caught 


her glorious life among the mountains 


] i) } ntl | ] ) 
and refined itin the seas, and sent dow! 


to us her gifts of art and poetry and 


philosophy — things that never 


id in then they hold 


caus 


ciples ot 


lnmeor 


tality And these Switzers ! how the 
have fought for freedom among thei 
mountains, and won it, and kept it 





avainst all comers v fine 


ind noble austerity 
mountaineer heart 

hell of 
door, 


ind 


Here is the great gamblin 


Baden begging at ther 


Baden 
offering any bribe to be admitted 


they know what money is worth, too 


but they know of things money cannot 


onal and cantonal 


buy nat honor, 


pureness, simplicity, 777we in a word ; 


and so they bar the evil thing out at 


every gate, keep watch and ward, and 


will have no such defilement of thei 


holy mountains as these things would 


bring. Mountains ar ana 


fortresses 
breastworks of freedom, nursing fathers 


and mothers of bright, strong men and 


women — the background of great aspi 


rations and resolutions nurseries of 
hardihood and self-denial, and good 
templars insisting on 
the first 


Sanctuary. 


temperance as 


condition of staying in then 


Wi re t ’ ‘ 














ROVS NOT 


(And the burden of the mountains is 
We turn the 
red man of 


back to 


would 


an unspeakable repose. 
I he 


coming 


plains over our hand. 
a hundred 
old 


know them; they are turned into corn 


years ago 


his familiar prairies, not 


fields and planted with cities and 
towns. Nothing abides as it was, on a 
plain ; there is perpetual movement and 


perpetual alteration. But Hannibal 


would know the Alps a 


There they 


gain, and point 
out every peak stand 
and to them a 


I he 


art and device of man merely scratches 


silent, grand, glorious ; 


thousand ye: one day. 


ifs Is as 


their surface builds little places that 
seem like nests of the swallows under 

‘BOYS NOT 
i “HAT boy poor vicum of the 


inhumanities of parents, the ty 
ranny of blue eyes and the barbari- 
school - 


ties of murder - the - innocent 


ma’ams! Our hearts bleed for him as 
H. H. so pathetically recounts his 
grievances how, sitting alone in 


railway cars, he lifts mild eyes of meek 
the 


Boys not allowed, 


reproach at frowning placard, 
and in sweet sub- 
mission munches saleratus gingerbread 
while he snuggles close to his gentle 
champion’s side, taking care, of course, 
not to drop any crumbs on her travel- 
and pours into her sympa- 


f 


ling dress ; 


woes ¢ 


thizing ear the concentrated 
his little life. 
“No 


boy 


the world for the 


Massasoit 


room 
Bad 
lord will not let him come to the ta 
ble ; wicked New York conductor 


not stop the street car for him to get 


in 


House land- 


will 


on; cruel papa makes him carry the 
valise; selfish sister cries when he 
Bits of || H M By HOH 


ALLOWED 5 


They 


you will be 


the eaves of the temples. sav to 
Be still : if 


lieve it, you are stronger than we 


the traveller 
are 


rooted in deeper certainties, resting on 


more impregnable foundations. You 
can rest on God; we can only rest on 
the fringe of His garment. We must 
decrease: vou can increase. Winter 


and summer 
rill that 


thing of us away forever. 


are wearing Us away; every 
runs to the sea carries some 


But you, O 


man! you can grow forever The se 
cret of immortality is with vou. W< 
are the shadow you are the sub 
stance Phen if we un be so quiet 
and stilland strony, how can you fret 
and fear 
Kh an ) 
ALLOWED.” 


touches her wax doll; unfeeling mam 
ma hurts his sensitive spirit by reprov- 
ing him in the presence of company 

to 
heart to tind in the solitude of the de 


It must be a solace his wounded 
serted railway car one little crumb of 


comfort to mix with his saleratus gin 


verbread — one drop of the milk of hu 
man kindness, though given by stran- 
ger hand, to moisten his thirsty jaws. 


We 


Had we or ours been travelling on the 


wondered whose boy he was 


Albany Road in the memory of “H. 


H."’? Could it be the boy of ow 
friend A. A.? He lives in New York 
Doubtless he tries to ride on street 


cars. We think we once saw him and 
a half dozen other boys clinging on an 
omnibus, and calling out, ** Cut! cut 
behind ! " to the wrath of the driver and 
of the 


whose ears were deafened and dresses 


the annoyance ladies inside, 


torn by the repeated slamming of th 


door. 
No, it could not be he, we are sure 
because, in our last visit to the house 
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his mother entertained us by display- 


ing in his presence the headless and 
armless and legless trunks of his siste1 
Bell's dolls the evidences of his 


of mind 
ts of his father’s chronom- 
fact, the 


the 


Inquiring turn 
the 


und also 
fragmen 


like 


eneral appearance of 


eter, a illustration. In 


the nursery, 


drawing 


room—indeed the whole house 
testified that at leastin A. A.’s family 


boys are illowed.”” I remember A, 
\. told us in this connection what he 
ulled the best joke of the season. 
Said he, ‘“ You know our new minis- 
ter If he has a weakness, it is fon 
his shiny beaver. Well, what do you 
think that boy (pointing to the four 
yea old who stood open - mo ithed 
drinking in the sweetness) did the last 
time he was h You see I have a 
sort of a patent hat, made with springs 


left on my hands bv some travelling 
went, who wanted me to try it and 
ive him a puff. I have amused my 


visitors by sittin down on 


it, and pro 


ducing it 77 stat after the incuba 
tion. The other day the parson was 
alling’ on Julia, and while they wer 


discussing his beautiful sermon 
‘ Patience,’ should do b 


pick up the immaculate beaver and sit 


on 


what Tom ut 


down on it! When the good man 
arose to go, he was in consternation at 
the absence of his head - covering. 


After for 


minutes, Tom jumps up and produces 


keeping them hunting ten 
it completely crushed, with the cool r 
mark, ‘ This hat don’t shut up like 
worth the t 
the boy 


No, | am sure it could not ha 


papa’s does.’ "T was n 


dollars it cost me to see s cool 


ness.” 


been A. A.’s boy that was “ not’al 
lowed.” 
Let’s see, who else lives in New 


York There is B. B. His boy ride 
on street cars, 1 am sure. I saw him 
et into one with his hands daubed 
with molasses candy, and grasp a lay 
ender silk dress to steady himself by 


He 
first six years of his life, | am sure, 
be recall 


b's disappointments 


as the car started. 
the 


howevel 


was “ allowed 


it may now. I will 


the years of b. 


NOT ALLOWED: 


the 


which preceded 
boy.” First year 


Of course we are rather sorry, for 


had made red - bordered blankets 
stead of blue, she felt 


ved. Still 


it would 


so sure 


be as we hoy we can't help 


loving the little creature.” Second 
yeal It is no use to quarrel with 
Providence, but it does seem stra 


There ’s brother 


Third year 


Mary 


lohn has six boy 
Oh, I forgot 
been 


sick. 


has 


another girl. I believe she is | 
others.” Fourth year 3. 1B. stopped 
Jack on the street, with rueful visa, 
* Did it ever occur to you that the hea 
thens had the cht of it about drowni 
the girl babies ? What chance is ther 
for women in this world unless they 
we born to an independent fortun 
We have got four girls now to add to 
the list of old maids in Massachusett 
Whatis a poor lawye to do with tot 
irls?”’ Fifth yvear—We v spend 
ing the summer at Endtow We hac 
all gone to bed at nine o'ck k: ha 
blown out the candles and shut up the 
house, when a clatter of horse's hoof 
flying through the night wakened us. A 
telegraphic dispatch. What could it 
be Our knees smote together. We 
groped for a light, and tor it open 


* Jubilate \ fine boy Pen pound 
Mary's condition « ul, but hopet 
b. B. 

That boy was “ allowed" a cradk 
with rockers, when h sters had 
lain on nursery beds ; was “ walked 
sleep, when his sisters had cried them 
selves off; had two gas burt s, when 
sisters had trembled in the d rk : had 


drum and fife at his toilet matinees, when 
sisters were not even “allowed arattl 
for fear of disturbing papa at his beef 
steak : and di k his coffes at tabk 
when his sisters had eat farina 
the nurser\ Lik I will, ine | 
won't,” when his s hac 

‘ please and “thank \ ( ) 


and stamped on the pretty 
ble A BC picture 
sisters had demurely read 


for Apple _ 


] ] 
WOOK 
A 


his father 


tands 


made forts of 

















and horses of 


f the centr 


law books 


stables 


ind tongs, and 


tables, when his sisters had been shut 


up in their attic play - room and baby 


house. He was allowed slide down 


the balu 


sters, when his sisters had beer 


} ] ‘ ; ’ ) 
torbidde! oO leave even a finger - print 


tllowed to up mamma 5s work ash 

ipside down for kit strings and fish 
lines, when sisters were prohibited from 
disturbing a spool of cotton: allowed 
v throw his coat and | s on the floor 
of the hall, where his sisters durst no 
hang a shawl; allowed to invade the 
sacred p nets of Bridget’s kitch 

where hi 5 s tremble« to show 

head ind was allowed to leay th 


marks of his copper - to d boots « 


the calf f that Juno of th lowe1 
region, without more serious cons¢ 
quences than a threat to “tell your 


} i 1 
papa of your bad manners 


It surely was not B. B.'s boy, whom 


Mrs. H. H. met on het 


visits, for his mother n 


travels and 


ver reproved 
I 





him before company or behind com 
pany If she had, he would have 
‘told his papa.” His threats were 
more terrible than Bi S 

But C. C.—he lives in Boston now 


enough for a writer to call New York 


C. C. had strict notions when he was a 
voung mal Perhaps it was one of his 
boys on the train It would be just 
like him to make them carry a valise 
or even to icave on watch th Dag 
age He was alwavs eccentri But 


his boys! st b erown up now Wh 


were we at his hous ist? O, ves 

was Bill's birth - day He was ¢ 

rhe time they had the party. Da 

ng don't t wer rf \ ( 
kk me aside an d I know vo 

will think it ange, af i op 

position to ¢ oO must 

Lllow boy p ; fin 

rdet to k p th ) hom Lh p 

he noise overhead will not disturb yo 

but to tell the truth, we found we « d 

not get along without a billiard - tabk 

It is really good exercis Maria 


le ashamed at the state of 


LOWE 6s 


It re ally was difficult to se« 
smoke. ‘1 


that | 


the parlor 


it for the always 


across 


declared,"’ said she never 





would have my lace curtains spoiled; but 
bovs will be boys: and I would rath 
have them smoke the parlor than t 
be lounging In bar-rooms My dea 
ir d, nda si ide of sorrow pas a 
over her face ‘lLhope you will not 
ppear to not poo I ns appeal 
rine his mor Dear bo he has 
b n gett too fond of ba ball 
late ind § 1c of the club drink 

a i s0 ca v led awa I don't 


\ yth ind if we others don't 
mak il van for ¢ 0 W it will 
becom f them Oh yes le 
mother, vo ind thousands like yor 
wear out your lif makin illow 
ances’"’ for the boys; and hundreds of 
patient sisters weep in secret, and hat 
their heads for very shame in public, at 
the follies of wayward brothers 

But stay; here is a public school 


for whom we are searching 


yonder in the crowd 





that ill - venti: 





ting ro where I see the row of la 
windows all lowered from the top. The 
bell rings. Soon the boys will com 
forth lent and pal ind sad a 
mournful procession, gazing in mute 
nvy at their persecutors, the girls, is 
suing from th opposit door, and mu 
ng on the sad state of society where 
there sno m for th DOVS Yes, | 
~ H. H.'s +» ible boy | know him 
by the gingerbread which he holds care 
full beh ! d | } t som \ 
should rob | of tl " H 
Lut si 1} a to l 
Swe mo h i ry lip \l 
for t rarit f Ch I 
der t sul Littl ’ Hea 
it at my h s head It flies h 


strikes my bea SS) Lu 
the forehea¢ It tter’s a 
hab Awa springs I 

vast. Behind con bo 

wo th i doz is 








SUMMER ING 


AT THE LA 


PORTE LAKES. JULY, 

a hundred’! all howling like a pack of | O for the New York street-car con- 

wolves, after ‘‘the woman on hors« ductor © for the Albany railway 

back.’ train O for one glimpse of that 
O for the Massasoit House placard. boy" who is “ not allowed !"’ 


SUMMERING AT TI 


THY 
Porte 


dont you go 


La 
You can get there from 
more 


\\ hee 


Chicago in little than two hours 


tish, drive, hunt, sail; or, if you are too 
lazy for any such things, and yet deter 
mined to be happy, go to grass in the 
woods on the banks of the lakes, 


he 


and 
lream away t summer hours 


hi 


nchantment was as the 


Why do you drop 


natural re as 


n is in Chicago 


our lower jaw and erin at me that 


VAN 


| 


swered my impulsis 
L. I knew of—and little 
of Hoosier oh 
| ne 
“enchantment 


a triend that 
a 


he only i Porte 


nough i Was a bur 


somewhere about, but 
ot 


uch as he des« ribed, exe ept 


that knew 
vay to get lo regions 


DN 


a vreal 

any times two hours rail east, or else 
st, or by leaving the little matter of 
ie flesh out of the question and taking 


ntertainment intellectually throug! 
kind agency of opium. 

Opium cried my friend, seizing 
he word What put that into your 
head 7 Do vew rule Don't vou 
know that at La Porte lives Dr. Samuel 
Bb. Collins, editor of the Cheriaki, 
h world - renowned  benetactor f 
ium vietims, who has a svstem of 
ure by which he has made a vreat 
fortune, built a marble institution tor 
tis medical offices, with the upper sto 

tor the Public Library and Associa 
tion for the promotion of Natural 


Sciences — rent free — a very good, able 


and venerous man at that? fel- 
You oughy 
o go forthwith. He lives in an elegan, 


Poor 


low! I see it in your eyes. 


Sarah Loring 


Ik LA PORTE LAKES. 
mansion in the very midst of the en 
chantments | talked of, and is lavin 
out drives, walks, and all that. By all 
means xo 
Thank you You're a little to 
fast. I don'tindulge. But | wish the 
pium Doctor much yy of his pa 
tients I replied, adding, * if you ar 
me of them, | am afraid he has not 
cured you vet. What a7ve vou talking 
ibout Is it the town of La Ports 
Indiana \ man who has been to 
l-urope, as you have, standing here in 
front of the Grand Pacific, on the 
streets of Chicago, in a state of en hu 
siasm about the ‘scenery’ of a | etty 
village in Hoosierdom, is sometl ing 
ludicrous 
Petty village Hoosierdot It 
san elegant city i little one to be 


sure, but a city of ten thousand inhal 


) 
itants with an eighty thousand dolla 
+ hool house, seve 


nteen churches, sev 
cleg: with 
cdlences by the row, that would look well 


Wabash 


eral them very unt resi 


avenue with miles on 
miles of broad, clean streets, lined or 
either side with graceful elms and lux 


iriant maples ; with a dozen flourishing 


with four banks ; with Holly 
Water-Works, delivering 3,500,000 gal 
of 


factories ; \ 


lons water a day ind in ase ot 
tire Casting stream igo feet high, o1 


n streams 100 feet high, with 
‘Upon 


ih, 


my word, 4 olon l, ep broke 
I believe you are out of your head. 
Suppose all this is so, what of it ? 


You are out of your head, as every 


Chicagoan has been ever since the fire. 








ist as big, run by Fildes old | 























\ 








We went to as da fountau te ‘ 


treshment 


‘Is that ice you quire h 

Colonel enihicantls It is La Por 
I'll bet my lal you dot ka yw 

vhere you ames Geen—just Wh 

i wo man You th i it ull 
re n Chicage Chirty ! ] 
ind tons of ice yresslv fo our 
vel trom the La Port rks nt \I } 
S. Thompson & Co establishmet 
ast I Thompson Is tle \ Ma 
ha tting ready to buik oO 
f immer resid ces ol bank 
| s another firm f ) 
ind him in helpin ec panting work 

th I id sic f La Port i ! 
hat is John Hilt & ¢ hey 

( unly, | would have beet 
happy to make Mr. Thompson ’ 
Mr. Hilts acquaintance, but did 
see the event probable enough to make 


an object to be 


sO We ll pe st d ibout 


them lL once more tried to et the 


Colonel back to the point about th 
lakes 


‘Cet ut | the balcony, 


Collins's hospitable mansion, o th 


border of the lakes, and view the land 


ape It Ss ravish ne Che 
Docto 

Contound the Doctor, with his bug 
nd snakes, his mysterious lotions and 
ican powers He was a wizard 


who had evidently bewitched mv well 


travelled friend, and, for that matt 


night bewitch me too, who am much 
vreenel | would never view that 
lands ip from tha balcony I was 


No poet.” said my 


nend vayguc ly 


native or ftoreig1 past or presen 
pleases m » much as Brvant 1 de 

uu knov why 

I did not; nor what Bryant had to 


do at La Porte, unless to commune with 


his brother poet, Benjamin F. Taylor 
who formerly lived ther But he 
lakes 

‘ Bec ause, said th Colonel “Tits 
renius drinks at Nature's well. 

Just so: but whose don’t? 

Put the) continued le ik mnt 


ft roc k ind ravine of the petalled 
magnolia and tower ng oak: of Niag 


} ! ‘ 1.1 ' 
tra’s rush ind of the lak« ranqui 


a | 
Yo vrow loquent, Ce net 
Hope, then, eve for Was Ul 
espons (10 to La Po nd be u 
spired. Lie on the grassy bank the 
dark green shack i on the wat 
fathoms « ithoms do is clear a 
icancy, d, amidst th tr 
dream the days awa Cloue lee 
nye, W th silvery ed 5 Nase ch other 
icross the ear blu sky i nly s 
f na ie s il Ther n 
yp ( ti ‘ he mot | 
trees I ( I Ss my mine 
isp 1 ; $ f tl wil round of 
mi n the busv haunts of m tl 
r of rk and opinion h ( 
# music and love ind I s inky 
let me forget this wor nd think 
on th dade \ ! t € o1 
ona 
la fliad you nave oO o heay 
it las I replied for | was afraid to 
isk the trip if it would aft me th 
une way How ! d well 
Don't rely n tha mu ha 
doubts ! fear vou would f short of 
hat nad cleverly retorted tl Lo 
’ But what vo 


I want to know more specifically 


ibout those lakes what look 
like, who the v belon to, and how the, 


ould be utilized 


] 


1 don’t know nor care much who 


wns them, for God made them: but 
I'll give you all about th character 


nad utilization 
Go ahead,” said | 


Chere are, besides smaller ponds 


seven principal lakelets, the nearest of 
vhich s close to the Lake Shore depot 


Pine Lake is the largest 


being about 
six miles in circumferenc Clear Lak: 


Lake are 


tively Lily 


four miles 
Horsesho 


East lakes are smalle 


ind Stone ibout 


round, respec 


Fishtrap and 
The banks rise in gentle, vet pictu 


= ' nt to from thirty to seventy 
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five fect above the water, which, on the farms, and on Pine Lake the extensiy 
ther hand, is very deep; Stone Lake vegetable garden of R. b. Allen. 
being supposed to hay depth of Capt. Crawley, a man of equal court 
seventy-five feet Their water - line is and executive ability, is now prepared 
early three hundred feet higher thai to navigate the entire chain of water 
that of Lake Michiga They feed with his what do you think 
both the Mississippi and Lake Michi Canoe, | suppose 
gan, their outlets dividing their contri Canoc In Lily Lake, ne ny a 
butions between the St. Joseph and were among a bed of lilies, lies Cap 
Kankakee rivers The surrounding Crawley’s fairv - like — Litth Lian 
uuntry is the most elevated in the Viola The dear little craft, af 
State, and among the most preferred aking the short round of Lilv Lak 
for agriculture, the richness of the soil sav about thre miles, will purr het 
not being at the expense of diversity, as vay on a through route of ten or tw 
lsewhere The settlement is old, and miles Think of that at moonlig! 
the society excellent. The timb: vith girls, guitars and love songs 
massive, chiefly beech, maple, walnut ell vo the vhole region is Are 
mak, ct Within easy hunter's walk dian. 
th Kankak« vallev abounds witl What clse is ney onin uth 
une, such as wild geese, ducks, snipe I inquired 
tc. The lakes abound in fine black Dr. Colln lay nit my 
ass, pickerel, black sun-tish, and oth drives, perfectly graded, 1oo feet wide 
fish. The railroad facilities, whethe: with a foot- walk eight feet wide or 
for business or pleasure, are satisfa ich side, shaded by maples regularly 
tors The Lake Shore & Michigar studding the way the whole distancs 
Southern is the great through route fo: He is so earnest that, besides this, he 
ill points last ind West the li tiers three to tive acres of his land a 
dianapolis, Peru & Chicago Railroad site for a summer hotel, if first-class 
makes La Porte intimate with the rest ind in first-class hands He wil 
of Indiana and with Illinois. build on the lake border a large nun 
rh seven principal lakes a ber of summer residences, of which the 
vrouped in close proximity, so that a vrounds of each, four or five acres, will 
beautiful drive of a few miles makes reach to the water, whereon the * Viola 
circuit of the whole of them I may come to carry party to party 
he middle of Pine Lake, an island neighbor to neighbor; while, on the 
containing about twenty acres, is ther hand, beautiful roads will lead 
thickly wooded and strikingly lovely for te minutes to the railroad depot. 
rhe circuit around the whole vroup Che loctor, you see, is in real earnest 
excepting few deflections tron ind so are others, als« 
the shores, is on a track as broad But just imagine yourself ther 
ven, and hard, as the Lake Bouk \ little bit of a lake one hears of ita 
vards of Lincoln Park at Chicagse if it were a thing to bail out with his 
The banks are eminently pictur hat or to drink up on such a thirsty 
esque Gently receding from th day as this But how big is a land 
uriously symmetrical margin of the scape of middleground and foreground 
rystal water, they rise in easy grad \ sheet of water, even one mile across 
tions to altitudes of 30 to 75 feet, thickh may be as beautiful as anything could 
wooded, and rich in sward and moss be conceived, if above in sky and 
rhe vicinity of the lakes, without nota around in scenery, everything else 1 
ble exception of spaces, is all fit, and tributary toit. But here are foliage, 
most of it eminently fit, for buildin vater, skv and sward, light and shade 
On the islands and shores are many limpid purity, holy twilight, glorious 
beautiful orchards, vinevards and fruit sunshine, and whatever else makes up 
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th fondest pictures tha ! l was determined to wo 
remory's walls \s to b s Ww old trend 
abundant ig ik i! ot pi t ( ] 
of them ft open ( s ipha twh | ( 
Look at that fe ( the ( { | | t i. ( 
shir from his boat Oy I Pow ot i A 
sal nin standing i ul ) ( lk as we W a 
stat ind Madis sl! Sa Iw tn lakes i t 
} n | t tha utl ses ota t S 
() mder shore, s¢ t to xl sen \ di 
S lat un ( it ) i} ( ve fine np . 
nu think they are wishing ) vs then nd tl | 
ivenly beatitus N ms nad -] ( st wh 
Che re rea ie how t Wh | u ( | 
( \ ive } iw i ) s hat a place > I 
But o1 here nt | m i settled une 
t ne mass snadows le tl san I 
} ad. one tw s \ irk = is W I 
sOuUnG isleep 1 oO upants t n I } 
Lim motioniess \ ness had ( ( 
Thev hay een « th ) fishing vill 
ul ulin la Clear Lak ind fellow is ha f 
now th ha t h B dull « $ S$ t 
ment and reditat | » af n when has t vith 
round that littl reach few But, ¢ irley, | | 
bars of a gav song, with laughter da you are hu h | 
ing over the lake ; the i cheery 1 philanthroy 
a splash and its echo cd a elitt reakfa ewsbo\ le 
waterbreak gleams lik t straigh look mor ‘ 
xu ss the obscure dimness of the dis is ha lsom ry tl wa 
i But why hes cdenentful I I th ea 1 I 
plac s enjoved by s few to Lal ( oO | i\ 1 
Is that a conundrum I inquired with 
for though in ith resolved to ‘I will go \ ( 
' to La Porte before another week 
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UNACHIEVED 


| \M_ sad for the poems which have been but dreame« 
For the books which have never been writ; 
For the pictures which never on canvas have gleamed, 


For the thought which no language would fit 


Tam sad for the SONS which have murdened the bran 


Of the s nye wuld not have birth 

For the melod \ rine mel st Hing ! 
lo break 1 vith th worl 

i am sad tor the work whi weve cch wrougl 
> ] he ; , : j ‘ 
By the hands which were pinioned " pent; 


ment that the deed could not equal the thought 


Nor the action the spirit’s mteiit 


\las for the deeds which have never been done 
So heroic and grand and sublime! 
\las for the battles which have not been wor 


In this contest with life and with time 


\! s for the poss ble loves in the he irt 


Of the man who loves never at all; 


For the sadness and sorrow of lives set ap 


Phat might have und jov in love's t 
\h me, ! tl ‘ te loo 
And wh i 4 save in our idea 


Every life has two strands the life that we see, 
\nd the other, that which might have been 
The being we are, and the one we might be 


Who shall say where they end or begin ? 


And who, that there is not success in 
And a failure in every success ? 

rhat the battle held held, m Ly Hot be rete 
\nd the wrong that we suffer, redress ? 


Hattie Tyng G ; 
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" development, n clement of distrust is 





xcited against the most trrefragable evi 
nce For example: the Guinea baboon, 
west the series, with a profile plainly 
Vitis erive vivacity from an undue 
Hackne # the eye-spot, and, more art 
ily, from the human in fact, Azer 
mouth and the wholly un 
ntal lower lip, that involuntarily 
ve the Arabian Nights personages feed 
uF th stv, vel with subtk races ol 
nsiorme princes, clespite tusks, tail, an 
les Compare, ! example, the mouth 
erre o with that of the Greek, in the 
me pl le, ana if the expression of both Is 
um the former is the most lively of the 
twe \gain, the Borneo .Vasa/is, if but 
s as low wn as his eye, might 
« supported as a compromise candidate for 
(ongress, and sit out his term without sus 
piclor f he is as cunning as that mouth 
vould prov ny man to be On the at 
thor himself we charge the fault; for in 
wusiny a rood rtist he was bargaining 
yuse extra vigilance against his expressive 
touches; and in approving the work the 
loctor was rash Che original collection, 
hether borrowed from abroad or produced 
home, is not in question; but the influ 
ce of the Philadelphia lithographer on 


the argument of form in philosophy should 


ive been ealously suppressed, especially 


in book for popular instruction. We 
trust the next, and the succeeding editions 


that the work will deservedly have, may 


war proof of Dr. Chapman's sense of this 
langerous f ] 
It rratilying to record that in all othe 


respects we may give the work our unqual 


] 


ified recommendation for all the purposes 
for which it has been undertaken: and 
though in our further remarks below the 


listinction between evolution and develop 


ment may not conform to the comparatively 


indifferent use of these terms by this author, 


he may, perhaps, have thought it would 
multiply difficulties to the uninstructed 
And here we may remark that the past 


entury has witnessed a revolution of scien 


tific opinion so great as to authorize us all 


to impeach a philosophical theory, howeve1 


generally iccepted by the rremost minds 


1 scrence at iny 


given 
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conjecture, a / , that 


day, and succeeding wise men mav fin 


With no test 


f truth but unanimity of minds of selectest 


to have been an error after al! 


ompetency and access to the question, we 


have but to vo back a century for such 





on against the possibility of Lamarck’s 


octrine, and revert to our own day for as 


om) lete a reversal of that decision 


then we must add that the unanimity of the 


few hesitate to sav they 


ire unanimous extends no ft 





the ultimate homologation Il types of 
life, from man to the monad, which is, in 
truth, development merely, and does not 


imply evolution in the sense of the orign 
Prof 


ously supports the Darwinian 


f living things Huxley conspicu 


origin 0 





man, in its outlines, and yet equa 


poses, without much help, the inference, 


from any known data, of life without ant 


cedent life Darwin studiously and con 


sistently ignores the 
His 


Erasmus 


question of primal 


evolution scientihe, if not na 


Darwin, aut 


*Zodnomia, 


et published Loe 


uncestor, Dh 
* Lives of the Plants, 
Nature, 


beginning of this century, which 


the 

Femple of 
fore the 
ire crowded with the crude but rich atiluencs 


ola powerful sclrentific sagacity and imagi 


nation labored to prove the outcome of 


life from dust, and seemed boldly to lay 


under tribute all the products of the geniu 


of the ancient world including the my 
thologies themselves — for evidence of the 
intiquity and prevalence of the belief in 
evolution throughout the ages Phe most 


und) graceful 


y g presentavion evel 


lel 
epocl 


doctrine, 


Le Maillet, luring the 


made of the perhaps, 1s in 


liamed,”’ by 
of this disallowance by the scientific worl: 


| , +} +} } 
course need not say the theviogical 


f the Lamarckian 


this we do not scruple to say modern head 


hypothesis Ay 


Inst 


way owes more to the impulse o 


neglected works of Erasmus Darwin, in 
their day, than to ny other personal agency 


Written in 


they constitute 


verse, with enormous 


tions, most whimsical mix 


of flat pedantry with inexhaustible nov 


cure 


elty of suggestion. More symmetrical dis 


quisitions have never been wanting since ; 


ind in 1841 there appeared an anonymous 
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m his neonscious fancy, not self to stand on that vast pinnacle of supe 
owing t they were not all rendered in riority which was so visible to him; her 
e book till he turns to it again to find them eyes were not so clear as he supposed them 
‘ v how the meagre and lo be sure, he was not at all her ideal of 
scription could what a man ought to be; but I am not sure 
col immate a that she liked him less on that rccount 
t} of Isabel would Probably Marjory, like many other young 
Buly ‘ Thackeray women, sup sed herself to prefer ul 
esources ; thoug! glorious being of romance whom romantic 
he eff ‘MM Olinh the ecm girls dream of, whora they can look w 
| tion f er than pon whom they can hang im sweet but 
tfit f 1 sad an ect inferiority, and who to them, as Mr 
B he reader, pre Prollope says, a god I say, pro ly she 
‘ } ends the px. Py 1 she would have liked this; but I 
‘ that tumult of emotion loubt much whether she would have liked 
\ he n highly - wrought it, for men like gods seldom ppear the 
l y ee how the visual vans of any t very eptible 
‘ \ ‘ suc trom the feminine udorers, Iter five nad wenty 
l y : nilee Th Marjory had reached th 1 ‘ 
en h ught which 1 But I fear she liked 1 we he bet 
‘ | class who read hard ter to rot eing god She liked hin 
\ ‘ t} \I Olipl nt’s, for the very ilities which she felt she 
\ Xe in ** May Ss in he mus espise him for To her, the vague 
I} wil extract man 1 unsettled ch cter of } fe appeared 
| é von wil ppreciate limly, while his generositic hone out 
i ‘ ull n e fashion ery gl All her good ise and d 
preter s v half woman wh« crimination failed her t th in 
s | more har such qualities invariably d t the m« 
} n not ! t that ment when they mi rht e of practi us¢ 
What he say for himself? how In matters so closely concerning personal 
‘ »} ? He would go happiness they never are of the lightest 
v | valk by her side when Ise; as soon as the heart is touched, sucl 
n Sst loing 1 poor bulwarks of the mind yi« f they 
“ he tler ! vondering if were made of broker ‘ Shi ‘ 
n he pitied him, or nothin vnoble, nothing uny hy im the 
him worth thinking of at life full of so many kindly ‘ vhick 
II cv exagyverates na real Fanshawe thought with s m ! me 
ousness he ! ! yet felt himself in rhe ! 4) 
| ‘ nimpor ‘ nd ji Mrs. Oliphant go ) \ 
what she thougl his ended,” but of course th \ 
} ons concern nin nnecess ‘ 
’ mind. One -t 








it, and af New York MacMillan & Co Jan 


1 her different! +} sen, Met 1 x ( . Chicago 





r ed n iffere y he man was in » 

ove, and humble, and never divined this. We rejoice that a member of the Royal 

He lingered . hoping for he knew not Astronomical Society, of recognized scien 

what,—that something might break the ice tific spirit, is gifted with more than a school 

hetween them; that she might offer herself master’s humility in imparting instruction 
hit something else equally improba on learned themes This excellent little 
‘ Marjory’s sentiments were of a very book is a triumph of juvenile literature ; and 

different character She did not feel her the reflective reader, remembering that 










































THE LARESITD} 
rene s the s ect yt ri urprine 
urs us that the style might well b« 
carried by the same writer into his most 
elaborate exposition It may not overck 
the matter en to sav th fever a pertect 
style of vnaaype tion is reacher 
will be found exactly fitted to philosophe > 
n ilelre I mlvy measurably s« 
he re tf us—except when we are in earn 
st The prese tl sone n th 
perfect sty t from i tit IS a vou 
beginning 
Mr. Clodd, in litthe over 100 small pages 
has assembled in effect. the edited dat 
4 history and science, including cha 
wy, etc., on the subject of Man, his staue 
f advance from insensate barbarism, evols 
n his nventions ny ves, lay ™ t 
vions, etc., down to the re of credibl 
istory ; excluding all speculation, but no 
helittling those sublim ! vast results o 
maluctive reasoning belore which mountains 
4 wasted theological industry are melting 
way He oes, indeed, leave the child 
eader under more obscurity than is neces 
rv about the immense time thi nan ha 
ecn n the h The Dev hire ve 
| werles are cited familiar illust 
mut the react t ght not from th 
x t by the chr nology f the ven 
t | her, th t we riginate 1 6,000 vent 
ro, might have been more fi nkly tol 
hat nv hundreds of thousands ne 
many thou 1 s vears might no 
take us back ur origi But the auth 
es the venile reader to make out 
e » startin o in redible t nian 
v inference, from the fact tha he ‘Thames 
leepens it hannel at the te of mor 
than 12,000 years to a foot nd that aft 
the water | fille thes ives W th gi Ve 
had wort t the ‘ llevs more 
th 100 | deep If the current wa 
low, he uld be more than nill 
years since man had come to the use of 
flint implement, Indeed, recently s 
yain alleged that human remains, showing 
dvance even to the st ge ol represent 
lrawing, have been found in Asia Mino 
n strata of the almost inconceivably remot: 
miocene geological age 
the more ready to we me th 


REVTEH 


en that w lo not believe ourselves 
ie) the iftectation 1 tanding \ h 

lation of God, we pers ’ ‘ 

Mass of constructive and exey ln 

> appurten Ju | | 

titution of, the Holy Scripture rT 

I that matter, though classed as the 

l, is substantially philosop! | 
ophy the best which the stat ka 
edge in previous ages enabled our fa 

o make out, but ill system \ 
nade out, and by no means recorce 
Bibl No abler hrow ure evel 
han Archbishop Ushe ! h the 
erials at hand in that day, the wl 
that the planet w t it 6,000 

} y 

dw rational; for it w f ‘ 
the knowl ive, entitn } ric 
heological, that tt 1 tt ed 
wesen mes flord mic { 
could renew in o v the | ‘ 
loonie 1 h > here t 
leny th real { 
lion of vea It may 

f parents to my , 
children their own ! 
ny those, even when they { ' 
h t t 0 el vv > the t “\ 1 
hild takes their place in the worl 

ill events, it is st > 

n « ld] “al l¢ \ < re \ 
solete ) wi iinds ' 

crit them 1 he Nive 

mw hype \ 

JOHANNES OWA Nov liv | 

De Wille Translate i the ¢ 

y F. E. Bunne Bos kK 

Brothers | en, Mc . 

( hicayo 

It lu ob I I 
eople that the pre (; 
prenny names } t , 

l ure (,erm wi . Vas m ‘ 
lulio < tit rawing m - 
where an ¢1 Frene ong 7 
was vuly w fter the ! eof | 
Lhe vi ut “wt n 
uste Vy Waye iit ] ‘ 
eing worsted, th isn u 
0 | iv cuphony tweet! 
ions. [t is much In this spirit Cx 


hh 
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cr appre tion since their military 

Especially is this true of moden 
fiction rf which the nfluence, 
. i MCONSCION ilreads 
e in the metho ud vein of feeling 

every tirst-class novel written of 

hnglis! The work before 
nt ki mucl this tendeney 
veal ore under the title of The 
| the Most puaint " 
sh le vathering { nHconygrucus 
unted things ever brought betwe« 
Ss mace profound impression 
itten by the } on of the Ilal 
uv p of little ts ds on the bleal 
Norway thabited by px yple 
nteresting that the scrupulously 
nd simple descriptions of the 
! to permanent contribution 
he study of the human t 
\R1 N 
mel ire more restles 
| ch of hot weather than 
whose pu es thrill with svmp 
( "a nature ire vy many of 

e vacant, al th ccupant 
ketcl ne or enpovin the sport of 
the shade of huge ees, On 
und kes and brooks In th 
| they will i ! }* i 
hey | e been recervin ‘ 

} ! te ; way ] 

! ve gone away, 
work ery b \ li he 
Men | \ ! ty they 
e ¢l , ement | l 

f+) 
Ieee Meare Dy} htot 
{ the : | f 

te} ling, S muel ¢ nkes 
rhe W tele re} tallo 
ppears | the compicted 
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AS 


Che opening scenes of * Johannes Olaf 














revive the Hallig scenes of brave dispute 
vith merciless storm, faithful self-sacrifice, 
ilternate joy and hor nite 
tides ecccde Ww rine thon, 
the simple but stern is in 
very blast of wind an 1 the 
VvVaves with it Vis old 
Scandinavian Destiny trange mixture 
{ trus ind = stoicism nl prepare the 
eader for a thrilling tale He will not | 
isappointed It is one of the most a 
sorbing works of its class Lightly unc 
stood, it ne f rhest pr e, that Ic 
vs down wk without being le if he 
vould te come exactly the person he w 
efore he read Many readers would re 
Ine » qualify that estimony ni ’ t 
Johannes Olaf 
OTrES 
ing sympathy of this artist with tle chi 
lren, renders him a tit inte preter of the 
eautiful line { their faces and their yr 
ful bodies: an latest work 1 mock 
fora bust of the younger daughter of Georg« 
M. Pullman, Esq., in which the sculpt 
mir bly re] esent hitad i¢ he 
y par ke ii} ‘ ity rf ‘ ny 
horn ’ vy the features the 
haracte n i n 4 
‘ } The ! W ~ho 1 ise 
k carelessly, curling unde t the neck 
vhich tre iM tituliv; an he plum 
ittle houldet ust je t ! m he 
irapery ol low re edyed wit! lace 
Phe beautiful mock 1 I Vv lel 
ntil itis reproduced in m é But the 
harm of Mr. Conkey’s work hat por 
ravs an active, think v mind the you 
repose of an instan ! he appearance 
« not scem e hxed tw ‘ 
life 
Another worke who juickly perceive 
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removed to Chic from Brooklyn 


cently 4 

For over twenty years he has been working 
in marble, and many of his vigorous busts 
ind some excellent leal wks, cal Ie 





the plum m The artist has here on 

exhibition his bust of “ Penseroso,”’ full of 

} ‘ ! ] ‘ 

ve character of melancholy His firs 

Cc} oF W k has severely teste: he m 

beativs f the sculpt withou 

See } \ P r ny 

tu mel my 1 the 

iy 5 l ving ly t 

( I ve 1 cnt ” t ie 
al Cle ! ! mence V ‘ | 








( | he S ell 
<t epi ( m 
‘ I t s \ \ 1 
‘ n ew cl } 
he , ¢ dies 
cel ere Not v th ‘ es 
rl hie t ] ly, will 
he t finemet f 
e, have been perpetuat here 
ecicl readth time 1 gre 
ease of modelling, which imparts the free 
mo oof life the in m form The 
head se he eves | t ly f 
W l, and th } 1 1 ‘ res ¢ 
pres ntere t } 
possessil fem < ( \ i el 
ing ne I} } ; vat 
nto large k of the he 
nad tl | ry cons f the usual ess 
er which is a light mantle, with the et 
relessly throw TT \ he shoulder 
h ( ment et rit V oe 
" ste the right sl é Th 
py it rt e tro moc stvle 
na inv feel { rm 
the cre Thus he s} fullw « n nes 1 
tist eatment wit! } Trele { po 
ture, even when the stacles are 
ea 
In enullding ve \ | perty 
wners have n felt that they could ‘ 
he means tor orating the exte vitl 


ture, and hence we have only had 


terra cotta figures and the rude attempts of 
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stonecutters, wh < ed V \ 
herefore | ] I ‘ ‘ \ 

] ‘ } 
| hie! it n I \ ‘ \ 

! 

f speci I ! 
the western front of the 
by balcony, } 1 
zinc, has st r ! ( 

} 
Meli & Son, whicl | 1 

| 

\ 


We } \A\ t t ‘ 
, 
| vif 
ss Niusic, fully | \ ’ 
n 
I with h 
witl } eX , 
wing \ \ Cx 
+ } 
rie ‘ 
hted } ! 
ed 
; y ’ \ 
é \ 
ess 


Cormthian colum 








' 
| 
! > - 
Tlere ‘ 
story of the rt 
t ‘ 

y the hy 

:' , te , , , 

¢ he ev ae e the \ 
” ce ! ‘ ‘ 
’ rit | ’ 1¢ 

empts n | 
\ } e} erly 

! ! 

\ | 

\ Vm \ 
ett the ‘ mo I. F. Ree 
now < n 1 exte 

Si he () ] } 

, 1 

my ‘ i | r 
which he it ; 
hre he Alle M 
The sky h 1 full n 
he } escel ) if 
us wing on steep \ ny 
land - locked ke of et é | 





hs nw 
nts mol 
ver the iS 
n be trace 
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til the cl 
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eict nd 
rtis ‘ PEnCal 
his paitin 
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} , 
the only visible inlet 
succession of lighte1 
. f.] } 
» green | ure 
+} } ] } 
s t aitie ‘ 
no in in the | iN 
hiohe he 
1 rh titles Uke line | 
11 vay, through 
tes the deep ke, 
of the picture, vd 
e continuity, excep 
v} hy the tist } 
i: A 
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quiet river, of 
f shadowy refl 
sil } 
ve, unt ne 
e of white . 
fina tMIss 
stream Ni | 
le excep } 
’ a | Wi t 
ed he W . 
= , 
nce cu \ he 
uxurhant underg 
1 1 
score ) vinict 
r } ! 
he , . 


We 


cation with which 


cannot forhe 











TH 





riously tardy, but undoubtedly augmenting 


spirit of art culture in that * revived Chi 


cago” in which we all take so much pride 


There is solid hope that we may from se 


m to season grow more conscious of what 
it is that we ought to be proud of in the 
premises. If we would boast, let us know 

y what kens we may justify ourselves to 


i polished age Were there nothing ma 


terial on this broad, populous ground but 


pork, wheat wid corn, and 


warehouses, } 


Ll 


buildings to keep them out of fire and wa 


the 1 


which to lo 


ter, and then, for est, dry and safe 


lge and eat, our city 


yu irters In 


might own as much, work as hard, and be 





Dut of cours¢ 





would all be ashamed to live het Take 
from our streets and home interiors every 
thing ornate, and pork itself would not be 


our 


the largest prohts in ¢ 
for turning 
-autiful Well, then, what 

Merely that if 
ol 


saustactory Compensation 


} 


backs on 


does signify the sim 


yer and coarser forms embellishment 


ssaries of life, the products of gen 
be spared from 


not to 
proud of It 


to be 


| a matter to learn how to appre 


‘ iting, sculpture, artistic music, and 
rchitecture, as it is to judge between 
broadcloth and woolsey, between cowhide 


In those 


und morocco goods the distinction 


ot by the utilitarian, but by the 


rad 
Ss made, 


nse. Everything in our daily life 
nat roof, a pot of coals for cooking or 


warmth. a mollified board to sleep on, and 
other grain to boil for food, is out 


orn or iy 


le of the jurisdiction of mere utility—un 


indeed, it falls within the hospital's 


" 
mut we are speaking of robust 














re Let us then have an end of this 
habit of drawing a line between the bea 
tiful and the useful, high enough to include 
lothes in which to swagger, fancy horses, 
carriages, ostentatious dwellings 
elicate perfumeries, and the like, and low 
enough to exclude taste—we me il 
its civilized, certified, justified dig is 
the sovereign of the beautiful in . 


mething purely supererogatory in the 1 
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tion was a love of labor,’ and do himself 
the justice to remember that Lorenzo cde 
Medicis is a worthier model—who, withor 
princely prerogati n an era ol eny 
of all manner of commerce ‘ eni 
from the stupor of . vy anew the 
lvre of song, endowed the vy 
und the humbled chis fille I t ! 
the estored ve ‘ nee 
lo ten earning | \ h t ns 
ut and Florence w i ten cts, > c ( 
ure nd librarie | rie } I 
tl nobly vindicat e | ve 
vol h the I ! ! 

he promoter of sci 

lefende: | 1. Un Ost powel 
secular cause of the illiant civil ” 
he nineteenth century The s 1 ar 
petty spirit falsely implies the rg t 
he true am ) f life is fr tl 
han to ée 

Let, th yu rccesst men 

rtune’s wisdom in whee r then 
powel with a noble us Here 
urtists men wm, from the 1) 
p omptngs ol the ! t 
their hopes on the w f the ric n 

Who t 
Of wor 

nd could 1 t th 
marble or the canv Be »> utter in f 
hues the messages they bea » mal 
from the Father of lr ers W 
not for them to get hin the co 
Deserters from their appointed post 
would be aliens in those they w h 
chosen To men of ¢ | finance w 
say: they in their | \ yo 
ind both do \ i | But tl 
first thing is to lear 1 ¢ 
thers due fun 1 ts 

vd right to all the " nece 
to its complete and ce rte \ I 
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